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Tins writing of thin littln hook, whioh i« largely an 
outgrowth of looinroa dolivorod from time* to lima mi 
various imports of tho nubjort with whicdi it duals, has 
horn uudortukan to mind, what Booms to mo to bo a vary 
hoidthy popular danuutd, During n throo yours’ roam 
donoo in tho Uuitod Stains, partly in tho East, partly cm 
tho Pnoifki noiwt, l hiivo boon surpriaod to find how 
widosprnad w tho mtarast in tho suhjoot of avolution. 
Expository Ian turns on tho evolutionary philosophy, tut 
my oxporitmao has proved to tno f nttmrt attontiva and 
approoiativo audionnoa; explanatory and illustrative*arti* 
alas iipponl to ini augar public?; and ovorywhoro in tho 
morn mdtivatod ranks, and among tho youngor man and 
woman anpooinlly, thorn in muni fasted a strong desire to 
loarn aomothiug of tho haaring of tho now thought upon 
tho pnioticml prohlnm* mid living issues of tho day, 

A speeded development of thin wholesome spirit of 
inquiry is to tio found in tho interest that w so widoly 
shown in ilia |wrsmmlity and writings of Herbert Span- 
oar, To him, m tho philosopher of tmdution -as tho 
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systematic exponent of the now thought in iy wider re¬ 
lations—attention in fumed from ahntmt every aide; and 
countless readers, whose own stud ten him* taken thorn 
but small way below the mirfi&cn of the <|tio#ticins to the 
consideration of which ho Inw devoted the energies of 
his life, arc none the leas imbibing fr«nii the very at¬ 
mosphere around thorn 11 uiguo lint strong tfitjtm#«titfi 
that his teachings and *|*eeuhttton* have boom of fill 
men’s, the moat influential in directing the mtcllee 
tual movements of the nineteenth eonttiry. Hence the 
desire, often of Into expressed to me by thoughtful mnl 
inquiring parsons of tirwul outlook but limited leisure* 
to know more of Mr. Spetuwr mul liw work, of the rdn* 
tiv.e and historic relation* of his philosophy* iimt 
cially of its significance in commotion with thorn* ijiioh- 
fions with which wo are nil of m directly ccmeermHl tin* 
questions of conduct, society, and religion* 

But here arises n difficulty. Mr. Spencer*/* writing'* 
are and must be repellent to many would fa* reader* on 
account of their vast range mid eucyc|o|iedto character. 
The comparatively unpritHimi mul totally tingutded 
student, set face to face with n wind# shelf full of jamder 
ous volumes, covering with great minuteness of deiud an 
immense area of speculation and research, mnl couched 
in a singularly condensed and tint very attractive at) l*% 
is apt to pause before committing himself In n long mnl 
perilous journey over untried eemutry^a journey profai- 
bly fraught with unforeseen dangers, anti for which ho 
may well feel himself imperfectly prepared. llitl ho tint 
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possess Homo cm!lino map, however scanty, of the* region 
to ho traversed ; did ho hut know something, to begin 
with, of tho principal nutuml features likely to ho 
encountered on the way, ttic* whole undertaking would 
appear to him in a far more favourable light. lie would 
then at least realm* to Homo extent the direction he whh 
to take, and feel the hotter equipped to grapple with 
whatever adventurer might await him in bin long and 
urduouH course. 

In the hope of furnishing some such outline-map or 

hand-guide the following pager are written. My object 
therefore, a very unambitious one. I do not propone 
to trace over the arguments or suttitnurtKe the conchi- 
itioliH of the Spencerian philosophy. Still lean tlo I feel 
called upon to enter into any diacuHsinu of its more de¬ 
batable aspects. Nor, beyond all things, is it my inten¬ 
tion to offer a mu list it it te for the Synthetic System itself. 
Those who would really understand Mr, Speneer’s ideas 
must tlmmiielven go to ids writings; no short cut cun lie 
pointed out that nut be other than unsatisfactory; no 
patent method can he devised that will relievo the stu¬ 
dent of the need for a first hand study of Mr. Spencer 1 # 
own arguments, or even rentier sueh first-hand study a 
very light and easy tusk. Hut experience on the plait- 
form and in private conversations has shown me Hint 
something may tin done to smooth the way for the un¬ 
trained amt unwary feet The sym{milletm inquirer 
niiiy lie put into direct contact with the vital germ, or 
essential principle, of Mr. Hj ameer's thought ; hi may bn 



led to realize how that thought took shape; he may ho 
introduced to its genetic history; he may he placed in 
the position to understand ita relation to modem tend¬ 
encies in science ami philosophy, ami to appreciate the 
direction of its influence upon the practical problems of 
the every-day world, (Guidance may thus be furnished 
of a helpful character, and the approach to the Syn¬ 
thetic Philosophy made much leas thorny and toilsome 
than it would otherwise he. 

If the present introduction succeeds to any extent in 

this humble labour of usefulness-.if it serves to bring 

others under the more immediate influence of a teacher 
to whom my own personal debt is so great—its existence 

will bo amply justified. 

To avoid any chance of misapprehension, it should 
perhaps be stated categorically that for the interpreta¬ 
tions given in the following pages I alone am responsi¬ 
ble—in other words, the teacher is nowhere to be taken 
to task for the possible misconceptions and aberrations 
of the expositor, I have done my best to understand 
Mr, Spencer's actual thought and its implications; but 
in such a work as thin it is difficult to make due allow¬ 
ance for the personal equation, ami I may occasionalty 
have taken a doctrine or an argument to mean some* 
thing more or less than it would mean to Mr, Spencer 
himself—may occasionally have coloured the dismission 
by a suggestion or inference which lie would decline to 
endorse, Mr. Spencer did indeed express satisfaction 
with the article on which the second chapter is batted ; 
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but though this fact encourages me to hope that my 
interpretations have in general been successful, I think 
it nevertheless important that the warning of this para¬ 
graph should be given. 

It remains but to add that the substance of the first 
chapter has already appeared, in a much condensed 
form, in The Arena; and I have to thank Mr. B. 0. 
Flower for the readiness and courtesy with which ho 
granted me permission to reproduce it here. The second 
chapter is also a practical reprint of an article in The 
Popular Science Monthly for May, 1892. The remain¬ 
ing chapters are now for the first time put into print. 

W. II. II. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, April, 1894 . 
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AN INTKODTJCTION TO TIIE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HEKBEKT SPENCER 


CHAPTER I. 

HERBERT SPENCER: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

There is no writer of modern times who has left 
any profound impress upon the thought of his genera¬ 
tion about whom personally so little is known as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. For this fact, obvious as it is, the 
reasons are not far to seek. Ill-health, consequent 
upon a serious nervous breakdown about the time 
when his name first began to come at all prominently 
before the public, has for nearly forty years past con¬ 
fined him to the comparative seclusion of a chosen 
circle of immediate friends; while the absorbing nature 
of the great task to which ho has devoted tho energies 
of his life has loft him but little opportunity, oven 
when strongth permitted it, to seek the noisier high¬ 
ways of the world. Beyond all this, it must be added 
that from first to last Mr. Spencer has shown himself 
singularly indifferent to the fascinations and allure¬ 
ments of fame. So far from seeking notoriety, ho re- 
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Btrnis, m something akin to outruns any attempt to 
thrust notoriety upon hint, lit* begun his vast work 
paying but smut heed It* the tierce umt fiery <»rituunmn 
by which it was assailed ; and now that, after ho many 
years of hard struggle and patient effort, ids plant' uh 
a thinker is aeknowledged <m e\ery hand, he concerns 
himself as little with the praise which is showered upon 
him as lit) formerly did with tin* blame. The reward 
of a thing well than* is to have done it, says Emer¬ 
son; and it is easy enough to understand that the 
ability to look back upon such n mugnilieent though 
still unfinished life-work m his lias been, should prove 
a greater reward to 11 mutt like Spencer than all the 
meretricious prizes that it is in the power of the world 
to bestow. 

Herts then, seeing the large' plnee flint in every¬ 
where given in criticism and discussion to Spencer the 
philosopher, and the little that in anywhere to he found 
written about Spencer the man, we. will preface our 
study of the various aspects of Ida thought by a brief 
outline of Ids life. Not that, indeed, the record of that 
life contains much that m striking or sensational. It is 
the story of a man working against difficulties almost in¬ 
superable towards the carrying out of n great plan and 
the realization of u noble ambition ; and it yields little 
of a more eventful cluinirter than the gradual develop¬ 
ment of ideas mid the slow progress of a chosen work 
towards its eousunmmtuui. Yet* si non tlmt work stands 
to-day, and will, we believe, continue for many genera- 
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ii<mn to aland, m one of the moat Summmdike efforts (if 
human genius and power, itn supreme value ami import 
may give to commonplace details a significance that 
they would not otherwise posmm 

Iliuuimrr Spkncku watt born at Derby, England, on 
the 2?th of Apri^ 1H20. IU« father, by profession a 
teacher, wiw a man of strong character, morn than usual 
broadtli of culture, and very original views. On all 
(pmntionn connected with his own walk in life ho was 
far in advance of Ida time, and in many ways, 1 four it 
must Ijo added, a good deal in advance of ours an wtdL 
Ono of liia mont deeply-rooted emmetions wan that 
little good and much evil wan likely to re,nidi from the 
common methods of dealing with the childish mind— 
methods which for the moat pari consist in the mere 
burdening of the memory with large numbers of un¬ 
connected facta. Ilia view was, that education should 
aim not ho much at loading the mind with information 
which must of ficoesfdty remain almost wholly tmab- 
sorbed and undigested, n« at training the faculties of 
oboermtion am! reason, in mieh manner that the intel¬ 
lect should learn not only to an pi ire, but also to or¬ 
ganize knowledge for itself. Hence In* regarded it an of 
more importance to foster originality and independence 
of thought, to excite interest, and nurture tlie reflective 
powers than to store the memories of his pupils with 
any quantity of merely bookish learning. IIin ambition 
was to produce a welMmluneed and self-reliant human 
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being, and not a walking encyelopiedia of more or lens 
useless information. 

It is needful notion those peculiarities of tho 
father's methods peculiarities which marked him out 
so strongly from the average pedagogues of his day™ 
because it was under Ids immediate inllttenoo that tho 
mind (if the youthful Herbert first began to assert itself. 
How mueh of the sou's own fearless freedom of thought 
and judgment we have to credit to the unusual ad¬ 
vantages by which he was surrounded during his earliest 
and most ductile years it is, of course, impossible to 
decide; hit doubtless many of his own most pronounced 
characteristics are due rather to inheritance than to 
education. But that he owes much to his early envi¬ 
ronment is beyond all possibility of question. In his 
own remarkable and widely-read little book on educa¬ 
tion the traces of lug father's influences are very per¬ 
ceptible. 

The boy's health was at first so precarious that for 
some time his parents hod but little hope of rearing 
him; hut as he grew into a lad bo yearly improved in 
strength and vigour. Probably it wiw largely owing to 
this early constitutional weakness, and to his father's 
not unnatural dread lest anything like pressure should 
prove seriously and perhaps permanently detrimental, 
that he was (measured by the standard of mere acqui¬ 
sition) a very backward boy. He was seven years old 
before he could read; and after that he does not appear 
to have exhibited much of that inherent fondness for 
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books which ho often distinguishes the embryo mini of 

letters. It in not unamusing to Ibid that the first 
volume which HtuntiH to have attracted his attention wan 
good, moral, prosy old Hawlford and Morton- a work 
which, in Home most unaccountable way, has succeeded 
in endearing itself to the affections of large portions of 
the English-speaking youth. 

When, by-and-bye, for a variety of reasons, some 
change in the plan hitherto followed appeared to be¬ 
come desirable, Herbert was sent from home and his 
immediate training intrusted to other hands. In Ids 
new circumstances he proved himself any!hing but an 
apt student. He was restless, inattentive, and idle; im¬ 
patient under rest mint, and with a const if.utionul love 
of having his own way which has never left him from 
that day to this. Moreover, he thus early exhibited a 
marked repugnance to the ordinary routine of the 
school curriculum. To get a lesson by hearBwas from 
the first almost intolerable; and he evinced a profound 
dislike to accepting statements merely because they 
happened to he set down in hooks. It is said that ho 
rarely recited correctly anything that he had learned by 
rote. But, on the other hand, ho soon showed himself 
markedly superior to all the other hoys of his ago in 
mat tern demanding observation, thought, ami reasoning 
power. 

Ah is usual in all such eases, his real education was 
meanwhile going on outside the school-house walls, 
lie had already given evidence of a fondness for the 
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stud} T of Natan 4 and life in all their varied manifesta- 
tiona. For a goad many years urn* of bin favourite oc¬ 
cupations was the catching and prr.sening ,,f mmds, 
and the rearing of moths and butterflies from egg 
through larva and chrysalis to tludr nu^i developed 
forms. He also gave his attention to botany, and began 
the formation and classification of an extensile herbari^ 
uni. In drawing, too, he acquired considerable profi¬ 
ciency, and I have myself seen some of his youthful 
productions in this line wliieli were certainly of more 
than average ability. 

At home the conditions were in many ways exceed¬ 
ingly favourable for the growth and expansion of ids 
highest faculties, belli intellectual and moral. Into the 
house came regularly, week by week ami month bv 
month, the more advanced of the medical, scientific, mid 
literary periodicals; and into these the hoy was per¬ 
mitted to delve at his will More important than his 
varied and somewhat heterogeneous reading, howmer, 
wore the table conversations to which he was from the 
first an attentive listener, and in which he early began 
to bear Ids part. The elder Spencer amt his brothers 
all men of strong intellect, wide culture, and pronounced 
views, ami all radicals in religion as well as in polities 
were accustomed during their family gatherings to earn 
vans together, with a freedom and acuteness alike rare, nil 
the important issues of the day, nodal and scientific* 
ethical and theological; and young Sjauteer was tlitwt 
habituated from his earliest boyhood In the treatment* 
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as upon quostions, of all mat turn commoted with tho 
varied problems of tin* church and the world. At a 
time when most children are being taught before nil 
things to rely upon tradition, Spencer wan already ha¬ 
bituated to tho freest and keenest atmosphere of disetts- 
Hina, and to tho hold and dirout criticism of ovon tho 
most time-honoured beliefs, There was thus naturally 
strengthened his nlroady unmistakable tendency towards 
original investigation, and Inn correspondingly pro- 
nounood hat ml of accepting any Htatomont npon mere 
authority, no matter hrnv good in itself that authority 
might l>u. 

During this poriod his religious environment was u 
somewhat curious ono, Both his fathur and his mother 
had boon brought up Met hod inks; hut tin* former, nrgod 
by a growing dislike for moult in tho Methodist system 
and teaching, had hy-iutd-hyc forsaken that body, to 
become a rogular attondant at tho Quakers’ mooting* 
Mrs. Spencer meanwhile remained unshaken in her old 
faith; and tho tumncqucmuc was, that tho hoy's Holidays 
wore dividad up in a rather remarkable way* In tho 
morning ho want to tho molding with Ids fathur, whilo 
in tlm ovoning ho accompanied his mothur to tlm 
Wesleyan chapel. Suuh a wuukly ringing of tho 
changes as this could hardly fail to duupon Inn growing 
sense of tho wort blessings of nil theologieal dogumt ism 
whatsoever. 

It wonltl hi' interesting, did spare pormit, to pause 

hare to consider thu striking contrast presented by tho 
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early training of the two most acute and original 
tldnkern in the domain of pun* philosophy that Eng¬ 
land has produced during the present century.-I moan 

the subject of thin sketch ami the Into John Stuart 

Milk .Mill, it will ho remembered, was also educated 
at home, under his father's immediate supervision ; wan 
also .surrounded in childhood by men of strong churae- 
tons and independent thought; and early learned to dia- 
regard tradition and to turn the keen hum of criticism 
and analysis upon the world's most cherished creeds. 
But hero the analogy practically end*. Mill's mind 
was forced as in a hot-house; Spencer's was allowed to 
develop in the open nir and with the least possible 
pressure from without. Mill, precocious in nil the 
learning of the schools, read flreek and Latin at an 
age when Sjameer could scarcely spell his own lan¬ 
guage; Mill was brought tip to regard the whole vast 
system of popular theology m 11 mere congeries of bile 
and ridiculous fables; while Spencer, as we have seen, 
grew up in sympathetic contact with Christianity in 
two of its most diverse forms; and, finally, Mill was 
taught to look upon all the problems of social ami 
political science as capable of rapid and entire reset* 
tloment, while Spencer early learned to consider every 
possible question on every possible subject m open to 
fresh examination and a totally new answer, A com¬ 
parison of the cluldhmKls, curly environ men hi, and in¬ 
tellectual growths nf these two remarkable men would 
bo more than iiitmwting~*~it would tat of tint utmoat 
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valuta ; lml it. would taka uif far too much out of our 
present way to enter upon it hart*.* 

We puss on, therefore, to the next stage in Spencer's 
life*. Mr. Spanner* the aider* had a brut her named 
Thomas, a clergyman of ilia established Church, but 
withal a rather eccentric specimen of 1uh order, A 
radiaal at tlm time whim nearly the whole English 
Church was in bondage to the High Tory party; a tee¬ 
totaler when the tompemmai movement wan held by the 
general religiouB world to he a fuddle form of atheism ; 
a Chartist, and the flrnt clergyman of the English 
( ’hureli to take an active and prominent part in the 
anti-eorn-law movement ; a vigoroun and unwearied lec¬ 
turer and writer upon all matters touching tin* physical, 
moral, anti social welfare of the people — the Itov. 
Thomas Sptmcer wuh assuredly a man marked out from 
the rank and tile of the clergy of his day. The present 
writer’s father, who knew him well in the early forties, 
has often borne testimony to his great earnestness and 
activity; qualities which indeed led him into such ex~ 
ceases of labour for the causes which he Icrntd ho well 
that, never of robust constitution, he broke clown pre¬ 
maturely and died at the comparatively early age* of 
fifty seven. 

♦ Attention nmy mnnlJirli’HM In* drawn t«» tlm im|»*rfiu»f fart 
that Mill's early truinina, unlike Hj>enr«*r\, hh n imining exrhi- 
wively in I»<«>k % Mill httnMdf, in hS nutolnnm'uphy. exptvwM'H 
regret that lw hud never known tin* disciplinr of nay pmelirnl 
wiiaitlflr work a drHarai ion of deep ui^mlk'anrr, mining from 
mash a wmree. 
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It was fa the cun* of tin* uncle that Herbert wan 
entrusted while in hi* thirteenth \ear, Tlmmu* Spun 
cor wan ut that time pei'petim! curate <»f tin* parish <»f 
Hinton Charterhouse, near Hath; and there the boy 
Kpent three quid hut fe«f nmumiful \eurs. 

Tho emuw of stud v m*w |hi r hu*■«I was somewhat 
moro regular and definite than hud been the ease at 
homo; ami fhedbeiplbte wm »»f a noire rigormw char* 
actor. But, sa\e for flto* the tmeh<\ methods ami syh- 
tom did not materially differ from them* to which 
young Spencer hint hern a<vu*tomcd while mill under 
hia father’# roof. Once again hi* suecesses and hia 
failures in the various studies which In* now took up 
wore alike significant. In tin* classic languages* ti> 
which a portion of hi a tune wits daily giuut, very little 
progress wan made. Tin* boy showed neither taste nor 
aptitude in this direction ; rules mid vocabularies 
proved perpetual tUmiibli»g*bhH*k* to him ; and what 
little was with infinite difficulty committed to meinorv 
was almost an noun forgotten. The study of French 
was productive of 1ml little better muilta, the name 
repugnance to flic merely nrhittarv principles «»f lan¬ 
guage being just us muni* lent ly exhibited. Hut while 
for studies of this class there tw thus shown nn inapt i* 
tude almost astounding, n cottutcrhnlnttctng aptitude 
was exhibited for studies demanding ?i different kind 
of ability—constructive and cooirdinuting power rather 
than a memory for unconnected dwtuak In tinitfi«i* 
matics and mechanic* modi rnpi«t advancement mm 
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made that ha noon placed himself in these departments 
ahead of fellow-students much older than himself. 
What wan nolmeahlo, too, wan hw early habit of lay¬ 
ing hold of essential principles, and Ida ever-growing 
tendency towards independent analysis and exploration. 
Thin latter diamotorwiie found vent in bin devotion to 
the amusement of striking out now mathematical prob¬ 
lems and elaborating original solutions for old ouch. 

It wan during tins stay at Hinton that a determina¬ 
tion wan arrived at which in all probability largely de¬ 
cided the after-course of his li ft'. The Rev, Thomas 
Spencer, himself a graduate of Cambridge, where he 
had taken honours as ninth wrangler, was desirous from 
the first that his nephew should he coached with a view 
to his subsequent admission to that university, To this 
Herbert persevoringly objected ; and for it considerable 
time the question furnished matter for dispute between 
them. Young Hpeneer, given hi holding to Ins opin¬ 
ions with unusual tenacity, allowed no signs of yielding 
in this particular ease; and in the end his wishes car¬ 
ried the day, all idea of an academic career being 
presently abandoned. 

One is tempted to pause here to dismiss, in the light 

of subsequent achievement, the wisdom or unwisdom of 
such a determination. Much might he said for both 
views of the subject. That by foregoing a university 
eurrieulum he sacrificed something, more especially per¬ 
haps upon the social side, must bo generally conceded; 
hut it may fairly be urged that what he lost was, on the 
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whole, trifling and unimportant in romparmcm with what 
he gained. We must be careful not to lone night of the 
fact that tlw university training that Sponsor declined 
to submit to was not by any moans the training that 
would have awaited him to * lay in any one of the best of 
our American colleges, The (htmhridge of fifty years 
ago was an anti<pu% uristoerutie, exclusive, and highly- 
conservative seat of humanistic learning; saturated by 
the traditions of the curly renaissance ; govenuul hy an¬ 
cient methods and ideals; and altogether and at every 
point out of touch with the movements and aspirations 
of the modern world,* A few years spent in Hindi a 
place in enforced attention to Kindi studies as would 
have been prescribed to him studies which, as there 
and Hum followed, must have proved wholly deficient 
in vitalizing influence, and to which, for Ida part, ho 
would have brought no creative or informing enthusi¬ 
asm—would have proved absolutely and entiredy un~ 

* That the word* written could, without much exag¬ 

geration, be emplmed u i d* ** rd«* ib* great English universities 
at, the present dn\, L made strikingly dear by the closing para¬ 
graph in a volume entitled AftpeH h *»f Modern Oxford, published 
while these pages are piling through the press* Tlie writer, who 
disguises himself timlrr the pseudonym of “ A mere Don,” rue¬ 
fully contemplate* " tho*e happy days when the university is to 
he turned into an iudit*triiil and a place for the education 

no longer of the Kuglidi g**ntleinan but the British citizen,” 11a 
asks. 11 Will that day ever rotm* ?** and answers, •* The spirit of 
the age is determined Hint it ahull, But perhaps the spirit of 
the place may la* Urn rimch for it yet.” The struggle, therefore, 
is still going on trtwren medinna! methods ami the mtetk of 
modern life. 
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fruitful an fur iw concerned the building up of bin elmr- 
aeter iuui the moulding of bin mind™ would have boon, 
from any practical point of view, so many yours wasted 
and frittered away. Anti the evil might not have been 
negative) only: Urn influence of those years might in 
many way» have made it all the harder for the future 
upoitlo of tho newest gospel in philosophy to grasp the 
groat work to which his life was to be devoted. What¬ 
ever may have been the advantage to him of the posses¬ 
sion in fuller degree of what the academic world calls 
culture and it in unquestionable that lack of such pos¬ 
session has in certain directions narrowed his view— 
it cannot he denied that it would have been disastrous 
had Ins on entering manhood, been hampered, to how 
slight an extent Hoover, by hereditary leading-strings* 
tlundugiual or pedantic’.; and we can hardly he too 
thankful, therefore, that Spencer remained a free lance. 
Tints mnelt at least must la* added. Not only has Mr, 
Speneer himself never seen reason to regret the course 
so early decided on, and so consistently adhered to,* hut 
even his uncle, tin* strongest advocate of the benefits 


* Mr, S|n<ii«*er*H pronounced sue! uudevhUina oppnnitinn to the 
ntdmarv ohi^ienl rurnrnlum i*» one «»f the m<»?4 whh’lydmown 
clmrnetcrMic** i»f hi* ipun-ml work, Sy^lemntinilly o\piv*^od in 
hi* treiUi^ «m eito«*iitt»m, it will W found cropping tip iti un**K 
im'imi furtte* in idrnmf nil hi* other writing*. A got»d steUiusw 
of what we a my ii!mo»t mil hi* pride in the luck of tlne*e nt t hiu« 
by whirls the world at large *H« w* much *tor*\ will be 
found In hi* trenchant eHtirUm of Mitt 1 hew Arnold am! Addimm, 
lit tilt Introduction to the Study of Sociology, note to chapter ix» 
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of a Cambridge training IiuhI to acknowledge, and 
frankly did acknowledge, that, ujion the whole, that, 
course was probably the tight one. 

Bo this ns it may, however, tin* fart remains, to Oam- 
bridge he did not gu; hut instead presently returned 
to his father’s haunts where lie spent what wan to all 
outward appearance an idle ami unproductive year. A 
good deal of miscellaneous work wan gone through ; but 
little, was accomplished in the direction of regular or 
persistent study, {hiring this tinu\ however, his mind 
was not by any mentis lying fallow. The old pastime of 
independent research in the fields of mathematic ,h and 
mechanics was resumed,* one result of which was the 
striking out of a curious original theorem in descriptive 
geometry, which was afterwards published, along with 
hia own demonstmtion, in the Civil Engineer and Ar¬ 
chitect’s Journal. Then rnme hia first experiment in 
practical work—an experiment made an assistant in a 
school in which he had spent some little time as a boy. 
Mr. Spencer senior, ns we have already intimated, had 
a very high idea of the duties, responsibilities, and in¬ 
herent dignity of his own chosen railing. At a time 
when there was still truth in the popular saying that 
a man who had failed in everything else could buy a 
birch and turn schoolmaster* he realize!I to the full the 
teacher’s vast importance in moulding the destinies of 
the (aiming race; am! in fare of a public opinion which 
persisted in regarding the educator a« belonging as 
naturally to the lower grades m the warrior to the up- 
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per gnwloa of nooiety, he fell strongly, m (Jarlyla after- 
ward a phrased it, that there mm a deeper mid truer 
glory in training maids minds than in blowing their 
bodkin to pieces with gunpowder. Holding these views, 
ho mm not unnaturally desirous that hm son should ©m- 
bratio tho teacher’ 1 ® profession; and the signal success 
which attended this early and brief trial strengthened 
his belief that Herbert possessed in unusual degree all 
the required qualifications. With a rare faculty for 
luminous exposition, he combined a talent the vital im¬ 
portance of which every practical teacher will at once 
recognize a talent for arousing interest in the subjects 
with which he dealt. Bcvond tins, his moral qualities 
showed to no loss advantage. As a boy it had been re¬ 
marked of him that, though he strongly resented any 
act of tyranny cm the part of a master, and rose impa¬ 
tiently against anything in the shape of bullying from 
his older sehoolumfes, la* was throughout a favourite 
with tlit* younger ehildren, because his behaviour to¬ 
wards them was marked by the same 4 respeel as he him¬ 
self demanded from those above him. And in the same 
way, in his new position, he now before all things 
reeognized and appreciated the individualities of the 
pupils emnmitted to his charge, realizing in this direr- 
tion the lofty ideal of the relations between {earlier and 
taught which lie afterwards so strenuously insisted upon 
in his book on edtiettikm. 

But all this notwithstanding, the experiment ended 
in nothing jinirtienl—not apparently from any well- 
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do,lined hesitation on voting Speneer's part to follow liin 
Jatluir’s wishes in tin* mutter, hut simply because nl, the 
moment his attention was taken utT in another diree- 
tion. Hpencer was just at the time in that, state of 
absolute uncertainty in regard to his future movements 
and prospects whieh is so common with youths of his 
a g t ,_ a nd more especially, pet-hup.-,, with those who, con¬ 

scious of an iimicliueci sense of power, have as yet no 
clearly ascertained idea of the special direction which 
their talents might most remuneratively take. For the 
time being ho had no settled plan or purpose, and, 
wliat is perhaps a little remarkable, no ambition appears 
to have impelled him towards making a decisive move. 
In this stato of inertia ami indecision he was naturally 
ready enough to swerve o(T, on this side or that, upon 
the smallest instigation «r pressure from without; and 
as a result we find him before long abandoning his ex¬ 
periment in teaching for an experiment in civil engi¬ 
neering. In the autumn of ls:j? an offer mime from 
the chief engineer of the Isutdon and Birmingham 
Railway, then in process of construction; and, accept¬ 
ing this, Spencer now passed nearly a year in the ordi¬ 
nary routine of engineering work partly itt carrying 
on surveys, partly in making drawings. Towards tho 
close of tho year he transferred himself to the Birming¬ 
ham and (iloueester Railway ; and here a further {xtriod 
of eighteen months was spent in a fairly natisfactory 
way. During tho latter engagement Ida program in 
practical railroad work was marked by various pajwrn on 
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purely technical Htihji'ctn whirl* from time to time ap¬ 
peared from bin pen it* tlui Civil Engineer^ Journal. 
Furthermore, the invention of a littlo instrument which 
he oi*lUni the veioei meter, for tasting the upend of loco¬ 
motive anginas, boro witnciss to tho continued activity of 
his mind, morn especially, as usual, in tho lino of origi¬ 
nal work. 

It now, indued, seamed m if his career in life had 
baan at length marked out for him—as if the practical 
problem which faces almost every young mat* on tho 
confines of life had in his earn* received a satisfactory 
solution. From that, time onward, for the space of 
some right or ten years, he continued to he intermit¬ 
tently engaged in engineering pursuits periods of con¬ 
siderable activity alternating, However, with lengthy 
internals tin ring which professional work remained at 
an almost entire stands! ill. Hut by-and-bye, after several 
premonitory recessions in the title of commercial pros¬ 
perity, the railway mania ebbed suddenly away, leaving 
Spencer* along with countless other young me**,stranded 
high and dry upon the shore. Tho crisis was a serious 

one; for those ami their name was legion.who hud 

been at I meted to the work during the season of tem¬ 
porary boom, now found themselves committed to a 
profession which ottered hut little outlook us a career, 
and which was indeed seriously and almost fatally over¬ 
stocked, Thus, at the age of twenty-six, Mr. Spencer 
found himself hut little advanced towards anything 
like a practical settlement in life. From any merely 
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worldly point of view, ... the paxt f«>w years had 

boon consumed in labours that had l.-f( nothing tangi- 
bio behind them kb their result. In tin very hopeful 
{ramo of mind, therefore, as may lie well imagined, he 
lmd now once more to ln>at a retreat to his family home 
in Derby, and to east about him with a view to derid¬ 
ing upon ilia next step. 

Regarded in the light of the man’s later work, 
however, these year* hud u»t been altogether fruitless. 
In the not infrequent intervals of leisure wldeli his pro¬ 
fessional avocations had allowed him, or, tm*re properly 
speaking, perhaps, hod forced upon him, he had found 
an opportunity of persevering with a good deal of 
miscellaneous study, ami even of making a modest 
start with his own work ns a thinker and writer. The 
studies continued to 1st varied and irregular enough, it, 
is true; but Kpeueer’s was. it would seem, precisely one 
of those minds whose development is Imat secured by 
that very heterogeneity of reading ami interests which 
would prove disastrous to men of less strong, independ¬ 
ent, and organizing genius. S. u nee of all kinds still 
occupied (lie largest share of his attention; ami it is 
especially interesting to find hint, during this period, 
buHily engaged in the perusal of Sir Charles Lyrdl’s 
Principles of (ienlogy—n work then still in its earlier 
editions. Tin* point which i* j*erh«p* particularly wor¬ 
thy of remark in regard to this incident is, that it wan 
in these volumes that .Mr. HjM in nr in all prulmhility first 
came face to face with that doctrine of the gradual 
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branching and rebranching of species which In those 

p no Darwinian day* wont somewhat vaguely hy the 
name of the development hypoihesk It is matter of 
oommon knowledge that* with n candour and courages 
riire even among twslefttillc men, Lyell in afier-yeara 

yielded to the argument** of the evolutionists, or, m 
ho sometimoa phrased it, 41 read hia recantation 11 ; bo 
that, after standing out against the Lamarckian doc¬ 
trine of 44 innate progressive development, 1 ’ he finally 
incorporated the law of natural selection in the later 
editions of hia classic works. But in the volumes 
which were then in Mr. Spencer's hands, Lyell made 
common cause with the uniformitarians against the 
metaphysically ooueeivrd progression i«u of Lamurek 
and his disciples; and the result was that Spencer's 
first Htapinintunre with the theory of development was 
in the form of a hypothesis to he analyzed and thrown 
aside, This is not the only ease in which a new 
doctrine has been set forth with a great array of ad¬ 
verse arguments, and the arguments themselves have 
proved less strong than the conception against which 
they were directed ; in other words, this is not the 
first instance in which a convert has been made hy 
the attacks of an enemy, Spencer rose from the pern* 
sal of Ly«*tI ’m hook with a distinct bias in favour of 
Lamarck’s views, mid shortly afterwards became an 
ardent believer in the general idea of organic develop¬ 
ment. There is no doubt flint, the ready acceptance on 
lit* part of at! opinion which was then held to be m 
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radical ami startling an w hieh, beyond <ptes- 

iion, us wo now see elcarl) enough* reded in those days 
upon f«nmdution# altogether too and uncertain to 

appt*al with much force to the right!) scientific intol- 
loot, demanding hurt! and tangible farts was dm* in no 
Kmall measure to the xitigtdari} well prepared condition 
of his own mind. lbs pmimunred tmnlrnry had al¬ 
ready asserted itself to regard t he interrelations of nil 
phenomena ns iliudriUmnn of tIn* processes of natural 
causation; and the dewdopmwiiul \iew presented itself 
to him in bo fumtnibie a light, because it htdped him 
materially in the tmk ot grouping nil the plmmmvtm 
of creation within the limits of the notion of uniform 
and undoviating law. No one nerds to be reminded 
that the force of uny gmm argument is wholly depend¬ 
ent upon its relation to the condition of the particular 
mind before which it w laid ; n pressuro mifUeicnt to 
dislodge a miuw already «ti the terge of toppling over n 
precipices would Iw iwel«^ In restrain that iniwn went 
the impetus downward onnr ghrn, There m nothing 
so very astonishing* therefore* in the fnet that Spencer 
was rapidly eonvineed hy » emirne of reasoning and a 
selection of illustration* which won hi mean compara¬ 
tively little to ns n«m\ and t* Inch, indeed* had m» efTeet 
whatever upon the vast majority of the arieit title atm 
dents of his generation, 

Thera can \m little doubt, loo, that It wtui owing in 
this clearly marked trend of his mentid organisation, 
that with the maturing mid imnwiiidiiimn of fiw thought 
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about this time there went the gradual dropping of the 
current creed. The whole case on this head has prob¬ 
ably been summed up when we say that the miraculous 
element upon which that creed then laid the principal 
emphasis, was fatally out of keeping with the entire 
character of his mind. There are many men (and, 
owing to what Mr. Lecky has called the “ declining 
sense of the miraculous,” their number is daily growing 
greater) for whom the so-called supernatural elements 
in all popular theologies are just as immediately re¬ 
pugnant as they were immediately attractive to even 
the most acute and thoughtful minds during the ages 
of faith. Where they instinctively sought a metaphys¬ 
ical interpretation for all phenomena, we just as in¬ 
stinctively recoil from any such interpretation. By the 
operation, generation after generation, of a thousand 
subtle influences, the whole atmosphere of life has been 
altered; the measures of judgment and the standards 
of probability have alike been changed. Without going 
so far as to attempt to settle the whole question of 
miracles on purely a priori grounds—than which, let it 
be said, and said distinctly, no course could be more un¬ 
scientific or more unsatisfactory—many a man born and 
nurtured in the secular and skeptical environment of 
the present day finds that question often and neces¬ 
sarily resolve itself into one of relative antecedent prob¬ 
ability, as between two possible explanations—a tem¬ 
porary aberration from that which verified experience 

has repealed to us as the undeviating course of Nature, 
3 
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and an error in human testimony or interpretation; and 
Ksinoo, first, as a matter of fuel, wo do not personally* 
know anything of that disturbanee in tin* normal order 
of things whieh is railed mirarle ; and, secondly, the 
constant tendency of historic ami scientific investiga¬ 
tion is to bring every such supposed disturbance into 
the category of law; while, on the other hand, (‘.very 
passing day yields abundant examples of t he absolutely 
untrustworthy diameter of even the hest-intentioned 
and most carefully-sifted evidence ; it is clear that to 
tho philosophical—that is, flu* common-sense view of 
things-—the balance of probability must in every case 
bo as infinity to one against the alleged miracle. 

I am not, let me insist, undertaking for a moment 
to defend the popular thesis that a mimetic— in tho 
souse of an occurrence unusual to, or not to be ac¬ 
counted for, by our limited knowledge of natural pro- 
cesses—could not conceivably happen, and therefore 
never has happened. As Prof, Huxley has well pointed 
out, such a proposition, however attractive it might 
have looked in the days of liimie, would not now com¬ 
mend itself to any mind trained in scientific methods of 
investigation. What l do mtttttfiim is, that under any 
circumstances the occurrence c»f n miracle, and still 
more, therefore, of a long perien of miracles, must he 
held as antecedently so iinprciliiilde that the fullest, 
clearest, and most tiiiriiistukiililii detailed evidence must 
be required in its favour to eiiiiiiterlnilfitico the evidence 
furnished against it by the gone*rallied experiences of 
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mankind. The question, therefore, assumes the form 
as to whether, from the very nature of the case, any 
such evidence is or can be forthcoming in regard to 
any miracle alleged to have been performed under such 
conditions as those existing, for instance, in the early 
days of Christianity. Hence, the principle of relative 
probability, whatever may otherwise he its value, should 
here be allowed its fullest weight; and the greater the 
antecedent improbability, the stronger must be the ar¬ 
gument advanced to overthrow it.* 

Here, doubtless, we possess the explanation of Spen¬ 
cer’s own attitude, taken up, it would seem, about this 
time, towards the orthodox creed. That he ever for¬ 
mally rejected the current theology seems extremely 
unlikely; for this would imply that he passed it under 
some kind of systematic examination or review, analyz¬ 
ing and weighing the evidence for and against it, and 
dealing with the whole question as one pressing for 
solution. This he does not appear to have done. The 
fact seems rather to be that it never became absorbed 
into his thought, because there was nothing in his in¬ 
tellectual make-up which would attract it, or with 
which it could cohere; no place into which it would 
fit without upsetting and destroying the whole system 
of his belief. 


* See particularly on the general question of miracles, regarded 
on its philosophical side, the chapter on Miracles in relation to 
the order of nature, in that masterly and learned work, Super-, 
natural Religion. 
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of 1 mating about and disappointment, ho secured a posi- 
tion upon tlio Economist newspaper, of which in 1848 
ho became sub-editor. This latter appointment, what¬ 
ever may have been its drawbacks—and from these it 
was not by any moans free—at least possessed the 
double advantage of yielding him a fair foundation of 
income (sufficient, at all events, for his pretty modest 
bachelor needs), and of allowing him a rather unusual 
margin of time for the pursuit of his own study and 
work. The acceptance of this post, which he held till 
IS,">2, established him in London, and with it may there¬ 
fore be fairly said to open a new and entirely different 
chapter in his life. 

I have been led to dwell at some considerable length 
on the events and eireumstanees of these earlier years— 
trivial though some of them may seem to be—for more 
than one reason. In the first place, it always appears 
to mo that the experimental period of boyhood and 
youth the period when ho much is attempted in a 
more or less serious way, and so little actually done— 
forms by far the most fascinating portion of the biogra¬ 
phy of any man who has left his mark upon the world. 
The early struggles, the repeated failures, the uncer¬ 
tainties, disappointments, doubts, the ofttimes long 
and wearisome searching for the life-work which is 
dimly felt to lie somewhere in readiness for the ready 
but as yet unguided hand—these things are full of the 
pietureHtjueneHH of romance, and, while they arouse the 
interest of all, possess for the young, the ardent, and 
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the ambitious, a world of inspiration also. Ami, in the 
second piano, just us this period is the most ait motive 
for all readers, so, too, it is beyond question the most 
important for those who desire to study a great mind in 
the process of its development, to surprise somethin# of 
the secret of its power, and to realize and measure the 
subtle Torres and intluenres whieh played their part in 
its education and consolidation. Beyond this, also, we 
have to remember that, in order to do justice to the 
record of any life, we must beware of being misled by 
the desire to secure an urtilieiui balance among the dif- 
Iforont divisions of our sketch. It is often well worth 
while to linger over the earlier years, oven at the ex¬ 
pense of thrusting into u few paragraphs the actual ac¬ 
complishments of after-lift*, For the period of achieve¬ 
ment, no matter how brilliant that achievement may be, 
is after all only the period of translation into present 
fact of the impulses and powers which, even from the 
cradle, have been gathering in silence against the time 
when the moment for manifestation should arrive. 
Hence, for this period a brief outline is often enough; 
while the long years of preparation, during which the 
nature is plastic and every detail tells, require and 
should properly receive a fuller treatment at the biog¬ 
rapher’s hands. It is thus that I have thought fit to 
linger a little over those portions of ^Bpenoer’s life 
which to those about him, no less than to himstdf, 
might wcdl have seemed productive of nothing but the 
most unsatisfactory and disheartening results, but which 
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gain significance and interest from the knowledge that 
wo now possess that they worn aiding to prepare him, 
though by singular and circuitous ways, lor the real 
work of hit* life, which ho had not yet begun. 

Wo pass on, then, to sketch out very briefly Air. 
Spencer 1 ** career after his settlement in the metropolis. 
We have seen that one of the advantages of his position 
upon the Keonomist was that there was left him, after 
the official duties of the day had been performed, a 
balance of time sufficient for the regular, if not very 
rapid, prosecution of other work. It was during these 
leisure hours Unit-, in the course of the next two 
years or thereabouts, he wrote his first, important work, 
Social Statics. This volume contained an extremely 
fresh and original treatment of social problems; was 
startling in many of its ideas, and extremely radical in 
its whole tone and tendencies; but, as is sunieiently 
well known, Mr. Spencer afterwards grew dissatisfied 
with its metaphysical implications, and at one time 
made an effort to withdraw it from circulation. At the 
date' of its publication, however, if made no small stir in 
the thinking world, though, of course, it never appealed 
to a very wide body of readers. That whieh it did for 
him personally was to bring him rather prominently 
into public notice, and to introduce him to a select 
circle of advanced thinkers, who were not slow to realize 
the exceptional strength and independence of his mind. 
His long intimacy with Prof, Huxley dates from this 
time; and it was then, too, that he formed his ever- 
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valued friendship with the Brays and the IletinoJls, of 
Coventry; with the versatile Ceorge Henry Lewes, then 
eurrently known as the ugliest man and the best, talker 
in London; and with that extraordinary woman who 
was then sub-editing tin* Westminster Review, hut who 
was afterwards to take the whole literary world by 
storm with the Seenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede. 
Whim, in September, I No!, Heorge Kiiot wrote to Mr, 
.Bray that she hail reeently met “a Mr. Herbert Spen¬ 
cer, who has just brought out u large work on Social 
Staties, whieh Lewes pronounces the best he has ever 
seen on the subject,^ she described the' eommeneement 
of an association full of mutual reverence and esteem, 
whieh was to last till death ended it by the removal of 
the great novelist herself. More than this, however; 
Social Staties gave Mr, Spencer a practical and unmis¬ 
takable revelation of his own powers, and pointed out 
to him more dearly than had been done before the linen 
whieh Ids subsequent reading ami thinking were des¬ 
tined to pursue. Shortly after its appearance he began 
lus connection with the Westminster Review—a maga¬ 
zine which laid then reeently been purchased, and estab¬ 
lished on a new basis for the promulgation of advanced 
views of social, scientific, and religious questions, by an 
enterprising though somewhat erratic publisher named 
John Chapman, If was in the pages of this review 
that ho begun the puhlieation of those elaborate es¬ 
says which, though now mainly interesting, perhaps, m 
auxiliary to his great work, and us marking out the 
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lines of his approach to and preparation for if, wore 
enough at tho time to call attention to tho rise of a 
now force in tho philosophic world. I loro, m wo have 
to cionl with those essays from tho on initio— ns events 
in tho ihiui’h life—it in mtllkdtmi if wo say of thorn that 
thoir success enabled him after a whilo to drift out of 
tho semi-journalistic ami routine work in which ho had 
boon engaged upon tho Heonomist, and to devote Ida 
whole timo and energy to what wan now hoginning to 
assume tho character of a chosen nndortuking. 

For sonic right yours after this, with an interval of 
eighteen months of enforced idleness of which more 
anon he continued to he pretty regularly engaged with 
magazine work of this kind, and in addition produced 
in lHdd a bulky volume on psychology, afterwards in¬ 
corporated us a portion of his larger work on tho same 
subject in the Synthetic system. All this kept him 
busy till IHfio, Hut in the meantime a change, destined 
to be fraught w ith results of a permanently dmastrous 
character, had come over the spirit of his life. Over¬ 
work had brought on a nervous breakdown of so serious 
a kind that for fully n year and a half lie was forced to 
lay tin* pen aside and suspend his labours altogether. 
Partial restoration billowed this prolonged rest, but it 
was partial restoration only. From that time to this 
his condition has been one of intermittent invalidism, 
dyspepsia and insomnia being the two arch-enemies 
which it has been n bard straggle for him to keep at 
bay, 11 is constant insistence upon the need of modor- 
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ation in work, anti his e]o«jueni pr«*a.dmm <»t f!n■ -n« 
pol of attention to health, jtraiu an add»d mnificaiire 
from Ilia own bitter experience* durim; ihr.r im- and- 
thirty years. 

The year I 860 , to tin* verge <*f win* h w* ha %»* m «u 
followed him, marks thoRront erhh «*f Spem-u ‘. bfV» jiii*! 
beyond this is forever memorable in the in now *«f fm»j 
em thought, for it was this year which wuim^i ,f i | Sfl , 
publication of the prospectus of his plulo-.uphie nnnu, 
In the light of this new and trememhm i urnim t.iim-n 
upon the threshold of which lie nmi stMitd, all In* pr»-u 
ous work, remarkable as that taken by it^-lf bad b****?i, 
assumes the proportions of mere experiment and pr« p. 
aration. The time had now ensue fur »*limirm* m. 
The outline plan of the whole system *»f Mottii-im flu 
losophy was given to the public, amt Mr. Spenm- hud 
his hand to a task which lie knew wen Id men n the pro. 
duction of ton stout volumes of no \w% Ajilrablr * liar, 
acter, and which he calculated would urenpi ut b.^t 
twenty years of regular and pendant! work, 

Let us turn for a moment to hi* nreuMiManfe* and 
general outlook at the time, flint mo mm U< m a p,mo¬ 
tion the more fully to appreciate nil timi iupi jmpjmd n* 
self-committal to mush an undertaking, MamdJ.m. m 
itself, that undertaking grows still timro mumdh'mt 
when we come to realise the eoiiilitimui uf jtuvptmii 
and execution* In the first place, Spencer's liioue ud 
prospects were not in unv way tV^r^-d 

at the outset of but smalt personal return rcr*, tie had 
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frittered away ilia greater part of these in <I<notion to 
studies which had brought him hut small practical rec¬ 
ompense. Ho had Indeed derived something of an in¬ 
come front liitf pen; hut bin articles had demanded too 
much careful thought* and too mttcih omiHeiimtiouH labour 
to make their priMluoticm remunerative from tho point 
of ?iow of pounds, shillings, and pence. A small sum 
of money whitdt had been loft him by bin uncle, tho 
clergyman, now dead, had been wholly or largely swal¬ 
lowed up by tho publication of two volumes whitdt had 
so little to commend them in the popular market that 
their value ns an investment had been worst' than noth¬ 
ing at all; while a further drain of no inconsiderable 
kind had been made upon his purse by eighteen months 
of idleness, and all the added expenses consequent upon 
deranged health. Beyond, and worse than all thin, 
there was the fact that his breakdown had left him in 
so impaired a condition that three bourn a day was nil 
that lie could safely rely upon for the carrying forward 
of Ids work. Finally, m a commercial enterprise, the 
proposed undertaking offered nothing of an eneourag- 
ing character* Few enough could, in the very nature 
of things, he induced to lend their support to such a 
labour; for the public to which appeal waste he made 
wait necessarily of a very limited character; while, 
among those who looked on with partial interest or 
half-tin ttwiaf sympathy, there were many who depre¬ 
cated the self 4 fit posed tusk as ton vad* comprehensive, 
and ambitious for adequate accomplishment within tho 
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limits of a single life, and as even foolhardy in the un¬ 
certain state of his health. Surely such obstacles as 
those might wc^ll have proved enough to frighten a less 
courageous ami less determined man. But Spencer be¬ 
lieved that he had a gospel to preach to a world which, 
if indiltereni at the moment, might presently be in¬ 
duced to listen arid to learn; and in the preaching of 
that gospel he recognized his own eontribution to the 
forces which wen 1 to make for the welfare and advance¬ 
ment of the race, lienee, with a nobleness of heroic, 
purpose, a fixity of determination, and a self-emwecra- 
tion, to which the towering merits of the performance 
upon its purely intellectual side must not he allowed 
altogether to blind ns, Mr. Spencer entered upon the 
prosecution of his task. One thing only is more im¬ 
pressive than his calm ami unfaltering confidence in 
the adequacy of his own powers to the carrying out of 
his gigantic plan; and that is, his firm faith in the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of those great principles which it mm 
his high privilege to enunciate to the world. 

From that time onward there is little to report be¬ 
yond the gradual progress of his life-work towards com¬ 
pletion. All else in his biography henceforth assumes 
a purely episodical character. Bifllenlties, in addition 
to those of which his calculations had already taken 
account, have thrown unlooked-for impediments in his 
way. At one time, for instance, the small and grudg¬ 
ing support yielded him by an enlightened reading 
public drove him to the 4 very brink of discontinuing hi# 
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labours altogether at which critical juncture an in* 
eident occurred which t cannot forliear adverting to 
here. A number of American admirers* math aware of 
thin half-formed determination of abandonment, sent to 
him by the hamla of bin clour and oonutant friend, the 
lute li L. Youmana—who did go much to spread the 
light of evolutionary doetrine on this Hide of the Al¬ 
lan tics—a purge of money and a gold wateh, an Home ex¬ 
pression of their own sympathy and esteem. The 
money Mr. Spenoer accepted an a public trust to he em¬ 
ployed for public purposes; while the wateh he prizes 
to-day us one of his most, valued possessions. Other 
interruptions were From time to time oeeusioned by his 
having to turn aside from the work itself to deal with 
mutters only indirectly eonnerted with it sueh as re¬ 
plies to criticism, and the correction of misconceptions 
and misinterpretations (in wliieh distracting exoreise 
some of us feel that he has spent somewhat too large a 
share of his time); the supervision of the preparation 
and arrangement of that vast storehouse of fads and 
data, the Descriptive Snriology* and the writing of his 
delightful little iuiroduethm to the same' subject. 
Moreover, in calculating upon a regular working 
capacity of even three hours a day* the event proved 
that Mr. Spencer had gone beyond his limitations. 

I hiring many a lengthened period of more' than usually 
bad health, lie has been furred to seek renewal of 
strength in absolute repose; while through many a 
weary month together thi- work has grown beneath Ids 
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hands at hardly more than a paragraph «*r Mm curb 
day. In face of all this, tin* real \n»nd.-r n (hut m tin* 
thirty-throe years that have elup>ed .'sun* tin* pr»* prrt u 4 
was published so much of the whoiiie tlmre muppt d nut 
in detail should have been translated in t * * Her.onpli led 
fact. The Synthetic* Philosophy, as tinn far pnhh do-d, 
sums up a grand total of upwards “f o,.*nn einM-l v 
printed pages; and this would cmntifutr im im an 
literary baggage for a man in robin! health ami the full 
command of his working powers, A feu \»’urs 140* it 
seemed impossible that this monumental tuck mudd 
ever reach completion; and tin* pathotie pel mud Mtum 
ments prefixed to the Ibifii of Ethics and dinner 
showed how fully Mr. H|«meer hinnelf renli/.ed the 
gradual ebbing away of strength ami nppnrtmnU. lint, 
with rare courage and perseverance ho has Mt-n^glnl 
on, and the recent publication of tin* kid innudm^nt »»f 
the Principles of Ethics brings with it the hup** that 
his life-labours may yet be rounded off to « completed 
whole. 


CHAPTER IL 

SPENCJKlpH JMItLIKU WORK-—PREPA RATION FOR Til R 
SYNTH ETUI PH I LOHOPII Y. 

There is no safer or moro mitisfaetory approach to 
the study of any system of philosophy than by the' way 
of its evolution. I f we want to put ourselves into a 
position to understand tlu* attitude' taken up hy any 
great. thinker towards the world and its varied problems 
—-if wo want to catch the personal note* in Ids utter¬ 
ances, and to appreciate the relation of his own ideas to 
the intellectual movements of his time, we cannot do 
bettor than to make ourselves acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the development and consolidation of the great 
foundation principles of his thought. The general 
question, What was the nature of Ins teaching? may 
thus properly la* preceded hy one still more general, 
How came it to he what it was? To consider this latter 
quest ion in mint ion to t ho system of Synthetic Philoso 
phy is the purpose of the present chapter; in fulfilling 
which we shall not only lead up, hy a kind of easy 
grade, to that system itself, hut shall also he aide to 
reach some definite conclusions respecting the historic 
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connection of Mr. Spencer with tin* modern dorii t?u* of 
evolution at large— a mutter, as v\e ,-hali m*o, of m» ,-inall 
interest and importance. 

In the first places then, we have to iv\ iru the 
growth and aolidijicntion of Mr, Spencers tlmught ni 
other words, the elaboration, as exhibited in hi* earlier 
writings, of that conception of evolution which was to 
find its definite expression in t he majestic set a** of 
works of which the Synthetic Philosophy h eomp>>.*rd. 
Let us begin by making ourselves aetjuaiittcd with ibc 
starting-point of his mental development that i*, with 
the general theory of things which wim current during 
his early years, and under the influence of wluefi, in 
common with all his contemporaries, he grew U> man a 
estate. 

The period of Spencer's youth ami ripening man 
hood was a period of transition in scientific ami jilnlu 
sopliic thought. On the ushering in of the present tvn* 
tury tho old cosmology still held mm with unabated 
vigour, along with all those time* wont dogma i concern 
ing human life and destiny which had grmin up with 
it during ages of ignorance and supeiHiifiou, and with 
which its own existence was now inextrimlih hound tip, 
What that cosmology and wliuf those dogmaa iijrimi nui 
matter of such common history tlmt we need m*t linger 
over them here. Sutlica it to say that tint umpnoo 
tioned doctrines of special crciitimi, fixed i%pm, and 
a recent origin of the universe, lay lit the Imihmt of 
them all, and that it was in the light of tlm«c ilortmicH 
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(hut the world und life and man wore one and all 

interpreted. 

Hut before the century had got far upon its way, 
sign** began to manifest themselves of an approaching 
change in the higher regions of thought. The special- 
creation hypothesis and the postulate of the world's 
recent origin and rapid manufacture had served well 
enough so long as their Held had remained uninvaded by 
the results of investigation—so long as they had not 
been confronted with definite facts. Jn perfect keeping 
with tlu^. little that lmd been known of the universe in 
the darkness of the middle ages, they required that no 
jot. or tittle should be added to that knowledge, to hold 
their plaee seen re. But this could no longer hi'. The 
time eume when investigation grew active, and definite 
facts angular, awkward, unpleasant facts, which (after 
their reprehensible manner) were irreverent enough to 
refuse to Hi into the most snored and deeply-cherished 
theory begun to aerumuluto with startling rapidity. 
The result was that the old eoueeption of things lagan, 
little by lit tie, to full into disrepute, and the theologieul 
edition of ages was shaken at its very foundations. Sri- 
enee showed, with a ronrlusivenesH wldeh remained un- 
fouehed by all the speeial pleading with whieh her 
arguments und revelations were assailed, that the popu¬ 
lar assumptions about the age of the world were abso¬ 
lutely untenable; that the eommenremenl of life, and 
even of human life upon our globe, ho far from taking 

its hack only a few paltry thousands of years, lay count* 
A * 
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loss millions of ages behind us; and that Mmh \ague 
vestiges of our met* as have been banded d«»w n 0* tm m 
sacred book and popular legend are a* nothing emu 
pared with that tremendous mu>s of human e\p» t iener;., 
which will never find their hUnrinu. \\ or «• than all, 
turning full upon the doetrine of >preul mamifarhuv, 
she opened up the grand genlngir re.mrd, and read 
thence, as from the pages of a mighty \*du?tn\ tin* b.ng, 
stupendous story of those vast et>*uti*‘ ehnnge » which, 
through icons of unrtvkoiied time, hate .dnwh immldrd 
and fashioned the world into the euitdifmit m whirl* we 
find it to-day. 

That these revelations were of the nnmi vital intw* 
est to all thinking men need hardly be *uid; tmr *.h n 
necessary here to dwell on the feuaidi junm nf th<< 
theologians, who hurried into the field with all their 
heavy artillery, prominent amid which was the grout* 
gun argument, which had already done y rmiuui Merum 
on many another studi occasion, flint the \«w> of 

Christianity was hound up with the Mon nf tli«^ rivaimii 
as narrated in thu first elmpters of the Hrhjvw Scrip 
turns, # What is here of moment i» to untie.- tlieginimil 


* How firm* and mm the ..ppmum* *4?rtr,if ?,» ii ir 

doctrine of evolution from thi* «** »»f it** p* r-tmi *j 

find it no easy matter to iimigtitr. Kvmi mi.-I* » $mm ffi$ K i 4 
Miller imported theological eottHhiemUuiH mm hm m-irnUiU- Uh 
ciwHions, and fell back upon the tleclitmftmi ti m t aiwpiim.-o „f 
evolution meant tmlllficathmid tliermfra! trutin ».f l%$ 

It has been reserved for a later generate» m, puling ms** « fmt$ 
pharo in tho history of evolutionary OmiigM, ft. »|i»r«n*r flwf 
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effect of the new discoveries upon the scientific mind. 
That effect was at the outset almost entirely a negative 
one. The old theories had been destroyed, but as yet 
there was nothing to take their place; the theological 
interpretation of the world’s history was seen to be ab¬ 
surdly insufficient and unreasonable, but for the time be¬ 
ing no scientific interpretation in lieu thereof appeared 
to be forthcoming. Hence followed a kind of intel¬ 
lectual interregnum, during which everything was vague, 
shifting, tentative. Meanwhile, however, things were 
not by any means standing still. The unceasing activ¬ 
ity of investigators in the special sciences resulted in 
vast accumulations of well-established facts, and thus 
yielded the materials in the absence of which nothing 
of real or permanent value could have been accom¬ 
plished. And at the same time (largely, indeed, as 
a consequence of this extension upon all sides of the 
scientific domain) there was ever growing and deep¬ 
ening a conception of unbroken causation in cosmic 
changes, of the universality of law, and the unity of 
Hature and of natural processes—a conception in no 
small degree led up to by such discoveries as those of 
the undulatory theory of light and heat, and of the 
correlation of all the forces known to exact science.* 


there is, after all, no conflict between the old ideas and the new— 
a convenient discovery now that the new ideas can no longer bo 
gainsaid. 

* This tendency toward unification was indeed an outgrowth 
from the philosophy of the eighteenth century, and was at bottom 
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Thus, in spite of the temporary suspense and hrMtalmu, 
no time was being lost Ah we ran imw *■«•, the way 
was being slowly prepared fur a great eoieutitic general¬ 
ization—a generalization which, overthrew ing all t be <dd 
positions once and for all, was in the >e<pnd h» alter ab¬ 
solutely and fundamentally tin* whole trend ami mirrent 
of thought, not only m regards the outer organic world 
and the phenomena presented hy it, hut us regards al .<* 
the countless praetieul problems in life and nh-j.-ij, in 
morality and religion, whieh are former preying <»n us 
for solution. 

Such, in the briefest possible nummary, was the gen¬ 
eral intellectual character of tin* period at w lu*h Mr. 
Spencer began the labours of his life. Kveft the sketch 
just given, crude and imperfect m it noee^nnh eg will 
help us to understand the growth of his own ideas, and 
their relation to the changing thought of th«< da*. 

Wo have to go back to the year 1*1*2, and ft* the 
series of letters on The Proper Sphere <»f tiMvermueut* 
with which Spencer, then hardly m«»re than 11 hoy, 
entered, as we have seen, upon his literary career. 


merely one express!on of tfuit grfi**r»l MitiphiteMmil *4 hfn ?u»d 
thought whieh, as Mr. John M«»rley him 4 »us 8 s * wii,i H10 
keynote of the revolutionary lifted* tin %*»! t, pp. 

4,5; and Introduction to flt« I Wheal \Yt*rK* *4 \Vns*hi%i»tf!»» p, 
lxi.) It is interesting in thin rotmceUitu m »»«Ue«» %tttnf fluid 
smith, voicing the average conservative »p4«ii**ti *.f hi* *Ut, hm in 
say about Montesquieu, one of the early >4 thm uUr 

movement in spent lut ion (Inquiry into the IWetif. .sum «*f 
Learning, chapter vi). 
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With the political tendencies of this production we 
have here no special concern, though it may be worth 
while to mention that the key-note is there struck of 
that famous doctrine of governmental non-interference, 
since so fully worked out and so frequently insisted on 
by the author. The pamphlet is significant for us from 
quite another point of view. In the attempt which is 
made in it to establish the nature, scope, and limits— 
that is, the fundamental principles—of civil govern¬ 
ment, there is everywhere implied a belief in the ulti¬ 
mate dependence of social organization upon natural 
causes and natural laws. In other words, society is 
from first to last regarded not as a manufacture, hut as 
a growth—a view which, it may be remarked inciden¬ 
tally, though familiar enough in our own day, at all 
events in its theoretic aspects, was then little known, 
even as a matter of mere speculation. Throughout the 
entire argument there run the conceptions of gradual 
changes naturally necessitated, and of the possibility of 
a better and better adjustment of man, physically, in¬ 
tellectually, and morally, to the needs imposed by the 
conditions of social life. As Mr. Spencer himself wrote, 
many years later, “ In these letters will be found, along 
with many crude ideas,” a “ belief in the conformity of 
social phenomena to invariable laws,” and “ in human 
progression as determined by such laws.”* All this 


* Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
(Essays, vol. ii, p. 137, note.) 
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revealed, even at ho early u stage of mental grow th, a 
marked tendency to regard the complicated and eii 
tangled phenomena of society from a strictly scientific 
point of view as phenomena exhibiting relations of 
cause and effect, and thus to be included in the realm 
of natural law. But it meant something more than 
this. The distinct and conscious acceptance of \hr 
doctrine that society is a thing not artificially pieced 
together, but of slow and natural growth, implied * i io 
satisfaction with the current id cits of progress m an 
irregular and fortuitous process, and hore testimony to 
at least a vague germinal belief in n w*ebd develop- 
ment or evolution. 

The momentous questions thus ruined and briefly 
dealt with by Mr. Spencer in this youthful production 
came in for more thorough ami extended treatment a 
few years later in his first considerable work, Social 
Statics, which was published in !Kf>n, when the author 
was just thirty years of age. The conception of this 
work had entered his mind not long after the appear* 
ance of the just-mentioned pamphlet ; for, owing to the 
rapid growth and expansion of ids ideas uf the time, 
Spencer soon became aware of the inadequacy of bis 
handling of the various problems there opened tip. 

“ The writing of Social Statics/' lie has since said, 
“ arose from a dissatisfaction with the basis on which 
the doctrines set forth in thorn? letters were placed.” * 


* Reasons for Dissenting from the !*J»ilt»»«»|itay uf M, i‘«nite. 
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Even the briefest comparison of the earlier and later 
books is sufficient to show the enormous strides which 
his mind had taken during the seven critical years 
which divide them one from the other. In Social Stat¬ 
ics almost everything is made to turn upon the doctrine 
—previously hardly more than hinted at—that from the 
very beginning of social life down to the present time 
there has been going on, and that there still is going on, 
a process of slow but none the less certain adjustment 
of the natures of men to society, and of the social or¬ 
ganization to the natures of its constituent units: this 
adjustment being the result of a perpetual interaction 
between units and aggregate which ever tends to bring 
them into more perfect adaptation the one to the other. 
Such adaptation, it is further shown, is produced by the 
direct action of circumstances upon the natures of men, 
and by the preservation and accumulation by inherit¬ 
ance from generation to generation of the modifications 
thus initiated; though another process comes in for 
passing recognition—the process of the dying out of 
those individuals who fail to adapt themselves to the 
changing conditions of their environment: which pro¬ 
cess may be conversely stated as the survival of those 
only who so far change as to fit themselves to the neces¬ 
sities imposed upon them by the totality of their sur¬ 
roundings. Here, it will be seen, is a faint and partial 
adumbration of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. Moreover, an¬ 
other important point is emphasized—the point that 
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all our social evils ami imperfections are due to want of 
complete adjustment between men ami t he rundif ions of 
social life—are, indeed, nothing more than Ihv tempo¬ 
rary jarring and wrenching of a machine the parts of 
which are not yet brought into thorough working order. 
Yet, as the process of adaptation is still cont inning, and 
is in the nature of things tending cut to produee he. 
tween units and aggregate a state of more perfect e<pti 
librium, the inevitable if optimistic euioilan i <, that the 
evil which we deplore will in the end work itself out 
altogether, and that eventually all friction will ettttrefy 
disappear: a prophecy which seems to point to a realiza¬ 
tion of the gorgeous dreams of speculators like I bid a in 
and Condorcet, far as the arguments upon whieh ?t is 
based are seen to differ from their own, Finally, nil 
these special changes in man and in society are regarded 
as phases only of a process of universal development or 
unfolding, whieh is everywhere conducing, in obedience 
to an inherent metaphysical tendency, to the product ion 
in man, as throughout tho whole of the animate creation, 
of more complete individuation unit higher and higher 
types. 

Wo thus see that, unlike Ihirwin and Wallace, Mr, 
Spencer approached the question of general evolution 
not from the organic hut from the super organic point 
of view—hy the way of ethical and sociological insti¬ 
gations. Ilia first conception of development wm in the 
limited shape of |irogn»hW-*~<if development, that k % of 
man individually and in society, lint Mr, Spencer's 
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was not the mind to rest content with these vague and 
partial glimpses of a stupendous truth. Before long he 
began to work his way round through researches of 
quite a different character, towards the affiliation of these 
special and disjointed facts and inferences upon other 
facts and inferences of wider sweep and meaning. 

His labours upon Social Statics had led him up to a 
realization of the important truth that beneath all the 
much-debated questions of morality and society lie the 
fundamental doctrines of biology and psychology; and 
that any really scientific or efficient treatment of man 
as a moral being or social unit must depend upon a 
thorough study of the problems of life and mind. Full 
of these ideas, he turned with increased enthusiasm to 
biological and psychological studies; and to the prose¬ 
cution of various lines of research in connection with 
these two subjects, a large part, though by no means 
the whole, of his energies was for some time devoted. 

The ten years which followed—the years between 
1850 and 1860 (it is well to notice the dates, because, as 
we shall presently see, they have their own importance) 
—were years of great activity—an activity to be meas¬ 
ured not so much by their productiveness, though that 
was sufficiently remarkable, as by the amazing growth 
and organization of ideas which took place in them. 
During this period some twenty-five exhaustive articles 
from Spencer’s pen were published in the leading 
organs of liberal thought; and in these articles, if we 
take them in the order of their appearance, we can 
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trace a gradual cloning in from all ;bdeg a * ii were, tt|ic*n 

the great generalimtions wliioh won* by ambb\e In full 

into their places an integral parts of a coherent system 
of thought As a matter of fart, these years may Lr re¬ 
garded, from the point of view of the Sy ntiietir Phi¬ 
losophy itself, as yearn of special and loot hod teal train, 
ing; and these essays, diverse as they are in form and 
matter, as separate and tentative euntrihutmu* towards 
the treatment of various isolated phenomena whirl* were 
ultimately to Ins taken up in their inienvbifhom and 
dealt with in the mass. It would he impossible here to 
subject these essays one by one to any thing like ehne 
analysis, oven if it would materially further our present 
purpose to do so. But a few words must he demoted to 
their general drift and charneler; ami, should one nr 
two of them be made the subjects of special mention, it. 
will not bo beeauso these are to he considered the mod. 
important in themselves, hut simply because they are 
the most important for the objeet wliielt at the moment 
I have in view. 

Probably the points whieh would most strike any 
one reading these essays casually and for the find time 
would be their strong grasp upon deepdy ing principles, 
and their extraordinary originality. On every page 
they reveal, bo the subject what if may, an astonishing 
independence of thought, and an absolute freedom from 
all trace of traditional methods and ideas, ft wm this 

*r- 

haps most attracted the attention of thoughtful muhm 
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wlum they were first published—for the most; part 
anonymously—in the pages of the various English 
magazines and reviews. But, turning hack to them to¬ 
day and regarding them in their mutual relations (as 
we are able to do now that they have long since boon 
available in a collected and permanent form), wo are 
impressed by something beyond the depth, clearness, 
and vigour of mind to which they everywhere bear wit¬ 
ness : and that something is the essential unity of 
their thought, the oneness of idea which is throughout 
scon to underlie and inform the extraordinary diversity 
of materials with which they deal. It matters not 
whether the author is eoneerned with the moot ques¬ 
tions of physiology and psychology ; or with the in¬ 
trinsic principles of a correct literary style; or with the 
changes of the sidereal system; or with ill-timed and 
hasty political panaceas; or with curiosities of social 
manners and behaviour: all these subjects arc systemat¬ 
ically approached from one point of view; all are made 
to cluster about ami find interpretation in one domi¬ 
nant hypothesis. And what is this hypothesis? What 
is this great cardinal doctrine which is thus made to 
weld together subjects so diverse and oven so incon¬ 
gruous that cm any merely superficial examination they 
would never he supposed to possess anything in com¬ 
mon ? It need hardly he Haiti that it is the*, doctrine of 
development or evolution - a doctrine which manifests 
itself in every essay with continually increasing dis¬ 
tinctness, and which in thus shown to he taking year 
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a [tor year a stronger and stronger hold upon the au¬ 
thor's mind ami a deeper and ilw per piano in all hut 
speculations. 

Ah early an Liu* year ls.Vi he luul published in a 

periodical entitled The Louder a short hut pithy paper 
on The Development Hypothecs, which wan ufterwardn 
referred to by Darwin, in the historical sketch prefixed 
to The Origin of Species,an presenting tin* general urgti- 
xncml for the developmental m against the speciul-crea- 
tion interpretation of the universe with remarkalile co¬ 
gency and Bkilh But, while renamm were here briefly 
but clearly stated for a belief in the gradual develop¬ 
ment of all organisms, not exeluding man, it must he 
remembered that the essay does not contain any indiea- 
tion of factors acloquate to the production of tin* alleged 
effects. One process only k ivcmgmml-.-tlu' process of 
direct modification by the conditions of life; and as 
with this process alone it is obviously impossible to ac¬ 
count for all the facts of organic creation, the way was 
left open to the umfonuituriuns to make good a tem¬ 
porary escape. 

But this noteworthy little paper, though it contained 
a kind of systematized confession of faith, was only, 
after all, a starting-point for a long and thorough in¬ 
vestigation of various aspets of the subject with which 
it was concerned. Its leading ideas, us I have said, 
came little by little to suffuse nil Ids work, and in the 
years that followed they underwent consolidation and 
reached an expression nt oiiec more definite unci more 
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complete. Was it a question of deducing a theory of 
population from the general law of animal fertility? 
Then we find distinct recognition of an advance from 
lower to higher brought about by excessive reproduc¬ 
tion and the continual pressure of rapidly-multiplying 
organisms upon the slowly-increasing means of support 
(a statement in regard to which we shall have a word 
to say further on). Did the discussion turn upon the 
elaboration on a scientific basis of a true philosophy of 
style ? Then, along with the application to the special 
phenomena of expression of the general law of “ the line 
of least resistance,” there is further reached the general¬ 
ization—set down as applying to all products both of 
man and of Nature—of those two fundamental processes 
of evolution—the process of differentiation and the 
process of integration; since it is shown that a highly- 
developed style cc will be, not a series of like parts simply 
placed in juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike 
parts that are mutually dependent.” * Are the right 
and wrong objects and methods of education brought 
up for consideration ? * Then the answer given is firmly 
established upon the doctrine of a gradual unfolding of 
the mental faculties in obedience to natural law, the 
unfolding taking the form of a double-sided change 
from the simple to the complex, and from the indefinite 
to the definite. So is it with all other subjects whatso- 


* The Philosophy of Style. First published in the Westminster 
Review, October, 1852. 
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ever. In the essay on Manners and Fashion, for ex¬ 
ample, emphasis ia laid upon the truths that the various 
forms of restraint exorcised by society as an aggregate 
over its individual members - modi rest mints being now 
clearly differentiated into mdesiustieuh political!, and 
ceremonial-—are all natural developments from one pri¬ 
mordial form, and that the divergence of eueh from the 
others ami of all from Hindi primordial form takes place 
“in conformity with the laws of evolution of ail organ¬ 
ized bodies.” And onee again a similar lino of argu¬ 
ment is followed out in the extremely attractive articles 
on the (1 diesis of Science mid the Origin and function 
of Music. Finally, in the elaborate essay cm Progress: 
Its Law and Cause, evolutionary principles are enun¬ 
ciated with the utmost distiiirtinm The law of prog¬ 
ress is shown to consist in the transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous (a partial state¬ 
ment afterwards completed by the addition of a factor 
for the time being overlooked # ); and this process is 
illustrated by examples taken from nil orders of phe¬ 
nomena, while the cause of the transformation is found 
in the law of the multiplieation of effects, afterwards 
brought out more fully in First Principles. In this 
essay, too, as in that on the Development Hypothesis, 
the general law of evolution is presented m holding 

* Thin additional factor Mag, m we ulull presently in¬ 
crease in eohcmm A change mmt mt taint in iiicrcasiitg hater* 
ogcmeity and increasing eoherwie#* to <«m»tilule efoliition. 
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good in the production of species and varieties, though 
here again direct adaptation to the conditions of exist¬ 
ence is the only factor recognized as playing a part in 
the stupendous drama of unfolding life. 

I have said enough, I think, to show how active was 
the period with which we have just been dealing—ac¬ 
tive alike in original production and in the absorption 
of fresh material and the organization of new ideas. 
But the enumeration of these five-and-twenty essays 
does not exhaust the record of Spencer’s labours during 
this time. His studies in psychology, of which the 
essays on The Universal Postulate (1853) and The Art 
of Education (1854) were the immediate results, took 
more systematic form about the date of the publication 
of the latter paper; and in 1855 the first edition of his 
Principles of Psychology made its appearance. As this 
work was subsequently included as a portion of the two 
volumes on the Principles of Psychology in the Syn¬ 
thetic system, any analysis of its contents does not fall 
within the scope of the present chapter. Two remarks 
may, however, be appropriately made in the present 
connection ere we pass on. In the first place, it is well 
that we should remind ourselves how enormously this 
book was in advance of the whole thought of the time 
—not the common thought only, but the cultivated 
thought as well.* It was in the fullest sense of the 

* How true this was, may be strikingly shown by a considera¬ 
tion of the attitude taken up towards the evolutionary psychol- 
ogy by John Stuart Mill. The bias of this distinguished thinker 
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term an epoch-making hook epoch making biv:ui>m jt 
placed the study of mind, theretofore m the hands of 
the metaphysicians an sterile a subject m it had prmrd 
in the days of mcdhcval scholasticism, upon im entirely 
new and promisingly fertile basis. Hitherto, mental 
philosophy had concerned itself only with the finis of 
adult human consciousness, Spencer, mih/.ing as we are 
now all able to realize how little could ever lie uorom- 
plished by this time-worn and superficial method, broke 
away from all the traditions of the schools, and started 
out on an original investigation of the phenomena of 
mind, in the wide sweep of which he took in not only 
the mental growth of children and sin ages, but also the 
phenomena of intelligence as displayed by the whole 
range of the animate world down to the lowest crea¬ 
tures. To quote his own words, 14 Life in its umliitudh 

in favour of the experiential pftil* mu pity wn.« nn strong f hilt Im 
hesitated to accept the eompromiw which tin* «|i<%rh*pm«'tttal u»nv 
offered to effect between the special doctmirt uf he* n%m | } i«4 ,*f 
pure empiricism and those of the mlttiinmt-K V«i he * nm*- «i 
length to recognize how large n step in advance ihn rt<duiD»ite*l« 
had really made. Ur, Carpenter, referring !*» Mil IV gnehml change 
of front, quotes a portion of a letter ip Wows I n» him *»u t 1 m- 
ject by Mill himself, part <»f which rim* m MImw* * \n 

also considerable evidence that Mich acquired funlitir* pacing 
into certain modes of oercdiml action run in itnun mw* hr Iran** 
mi tied more or less completely by mhcriitioee, The limn-* 
this transmission and the condition** «m win* h 11 4r|«'tpb »r«^ « 
subject now fairly liefore the winntitle world; and wn *dmll 
doubtless in time know much more iitwnit them than we il*i now. 
But so far as my imfmrfoet knowledge of tin* **ul*jrH intrint^ f 
take much the same view of it flint ym* at Jm4 m principle.** 
—Sec Carpenter’* Principles of Menial PhyMoIogy. 
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nous and infinitely varied embodiments Las arisen out 
of the lowest and simplest beginnings by steps as grad¬ 
ual as those which evolved an homogenous germ into 
a complete organism.” Starting from this conception, 
the author proceeds to treat of the whole subject of in¬ 
telligence and its forms of manifestation from an evolu¬ 
tionary point of view; the Principles having “ for their 
object the establishment, by a double process of analysis 
and of synthesis, the unity of composition of the phe¬ 
nomena of mind, and the continuity of their develop¬ 
ment.” * My second remark is purely a personal one, 
yet one which has its interest and importance—though 
these are of a somewhat melancholy character—in any 
account of Mr. Spencer’s earlier writings. It was in 
consequence of overwork, while producing the volume 
now referred to, that Mr. Spencer suffered the nervous 
breakdown of which we have already spoken, and under 
the burden of which all his subsequent great work has 
been done. 

It is not, I think, needful to pause, after even such a 
rapid summary of the activities of these ten momentous 
years, to say anything about the extraordinary perver¬ 
sion of judgment which has led critics from whom, 
having regard to their position and general culture, 
something better was to have been expected, to treat 
these writings as “ stock-writings,” and to refer to their 
author as having “ the weakness of omniscience ” and a 


* Th. Ribot, English Psychology, p, 148, London, 1873. 
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desire to discourse on a great diversity of subjects from 
tho nebular hypothesis to music and dancing, We are 
now, I believe, in a fair position to realize how much, 
or rather how little, these curiosities of oracular eriih 
cism are really worth. Ho far from Mr. Sp<mcer\s vurb 
ous essays during tins epoch being merely examples 
of flippant journalistic versatility (as such estimates as 
wo have spoken of would imply ), we have otu how 
they are united and held together In that thread of 
common principle and common purpose which runs 
through them all Random and unrelated ns they may 
appear to superficial or careless readers, they may, 
broadly speaking, be regarded ns separate ami method¬ 
ical studies in preparation for a complete working out 
in general and in detail of the doctrine of universal 
evolution. 

And now, why have 1 devoted ho large a portion of 
tho present chapter to the consideration and nnuh'-ns 
of those earlier, more miscellaneous, and, us if might 
seem, loss important of Mr. Spencer's writings? Pitt¬ 
ing over the fact that in the merest sketch t ,f the 
growth and development of Hindi a tuind ns hi* we are 
presented with a study of which it would not bo easy to 
overrate either the interest or the value, 1 may my Unit 
I had hopes of achieving two objects by following the 
present course. In the first place, by thus making our¬ 
selves to some extent aecpminted with the progremdou 
and consolidation of Spencer's thought, wo hnu% I 
believe, very materially aided in fitting utiwchcs for the 
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study of those ideas in the full and highly developed 
forms in which they appear in the pages of the Synthet- 
tic Philosophy; and, in the second place, it is by travel¬ 
ling together over this preparatory ground, as we have 
done, that we have been enabled to reach a vantage- 
point from which I trust it will now be easy for us to 
take such a survey of the general field as will help us 
to appreciate with some degree of accuracy the real rela¬ 
tion of Herbert Spencer to the great modem doctrine 
of evolution. 

And this is a question upon which I would fain 
make myself particularly clear, because it is one in ref¬ 
erence to which there has long been and is still current 
an enormous amount of misconception, not only among 
the mass of men and women (which under the circum- > 
stances would be only natural), but also, and as it seems 
a little strangely, among even the thoughtful and gener¬ 
ally well informed. A vagueness and instability in the 
meaning of certain words in common use has been in 
this case, as in so many others, a main cause of confusion 
in ideas; another instance being thus furnished of the 
truth of Lord Bacon’s dictum that, while we fondly sup¬ 
pose that we govern our vocabulary, it not infrequently 
happens that, as a matter of fact, our vocabulary gov¬ 
erns us. In the common speech of the day the word 
Darwinism is almost invariably employed as if it were 
absolutely synonymous with the word evolution; the 
one is treated as being at all points not only coexten¬ 
sive but also cointensive with the other. Two note- 
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worthy results of this indiscrimination arc: first, that 
Darwin is habitually regarded as Urn author of the 
modern doctrine of evolution at large; ami, secondly, 
that this doctrine has, ever since the juablimfiim of his 
great work on the Origin of Sperms, heroine m inti¬ 
mately bound up with the special views therein con¬ 
tained, that by the correctness or incorrectness of those 
special views tin 1 whole theory of evolution is Mipposed 
to stand or fall. 

That this confusion, like all such confusions, lias 
been fraught with many anti varied philosophic draw¬ 
backs and dangers is a point which we need not hero 
pause to emphasize ; such drawbacks and dangers must 
be sufficiently patent to all. Here we are principally 
concerned with the entirely unjust and erroneous os- 
tirnate of the historical significance of Mr, Spencer's 
work, and consequently of the relations of Mr, Spencer 
himself to the greatest of modern generalisations, which 
originated from or which at least lms been largely kept 
alive by the misconception of which I speak. 

To what extent this unjust and erroneous estimate 
has taken root, even in more cultivated thought, may he 
shown briefly and conclusively by one or two t|tmhtf ions, 
Tor example, we find the London Saturday itc\iew re¬ 
marking, in the course of an article on the late Prof, 
Tyndall’s famous Belfast address, now some twenty years 
ago, that u what Darwin has done for physiology J! J Spen¬ 
cer would do for psychology, by applying to the nervous 
system particularly the principles which his teacher hint 
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already enunciated for the physical system generally.” 
in much tho name strain, and obviously under the sumo 
impression that Mr. Spencer's ideas were all obtained at 
second hand,* a gentleman whom we are sorry to de¬ 
tect in such carelessness—Colonel 11 igginson—writes, 
“ It seems rather absurd to attribute to him [Mr. Spen¬ 
cer] as a scientific achievement any vast enlargement or 
further generalization of tho modern scientific doctrine 
of evolution.” Once more, sketching out the college 
life of his friend, the late lamented Prof. Clifford, with 
whoso untimely death so many brilliant promises came 
to naught, Mr. Frederick Pollock says, “ Aleanwhile, he 
| Mr. Clifford J was eagerly assimilating the ideas which 
hud become established as an assured possession of 
science by Mr. Darwin, and were being applied to tho 
systematic grouping ami gathering together of human 
knowledge by Mr. Herbert Spencer.” And, finally (not 
to weary by needlessly multiplying quotations), a man 
whose name is of infinitely greater weight in the world 
of philosophy and of letters than that of the pert critic 


# There has perhaps never been ho original a thinker an Mr. 
Speneer who has had sueh a hard struggle to get or keep posses¬ 
ion of the credit, due to his own ideas. Not only is he thus re- 
dueed to the position of a mere aide-de-camp of Darwin, but 
many of his erities are never weary in insisting, spite of all dis¬ 
proof of their assertions, upon his vital indebtedness to Auguste 
Comte. The singularly distorted current ideas of his general re¬ 
lation to evolution, above animadverted upon, may be partly the 
results of the anonymity of his earlier publications; and all wrong- 
headednesH In marvellously tenaeiouH of life. 
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of the Saturday Review, or the gallant American cube 
nol, or the well-known English lawyer a man from 
whom, on account of his own rontrihuthuts In the study 
of psychology and of his wide and dorp knowledge of 
England and English thought, a more correct judg¬ 
ment might have boon looked tor I mean the late M, 
Taine—has thus summed up his view of Mr. SpemvEs 
work: u Mr. Spencer possesses the ran* merit of ha\iug 
extended to the sum of phenomena to the a hole his¬ 
tory of Nature and of mind the two muster thoughts 
which for the past thirty years ha\e been giving new 
form to the positive sciences; the one being Mayor and 
Joule’s Conservation of Energy* the other Darwin a 
Natural Selection.” 

Now, all this, to the extent to which expressly or 
by implication it relegates to Mr. Spencer morel) the 
labours of an adapter, enlarger, or populari/er of other 
men’s thoughts, is entiredy false und unfounded ludi¬ 
crously false anti unfounded, us the genera! survey of 
Mr. Spencer’s writings which we have just taken slums 
beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt. So far from 
its seeming “ rather absurd " to credit to Mr. Spencer 
any groat personal contribution to the formulation of 
the doctrine of evolution ; so far from his being in 
any sense of the term a pupil or unattached follower 
of Darwin, wo have seen that he had worked his own 
way independently, from a different starting-point and 
through an entirely dissimilar course of investigation, 
to a conception of evolution as a universal process tm* 
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derlying all phenomena whatsoever, before Darwin him- 
Bolf had made public bin special study of the operation 
of one of the factory of evolution in the limited sphere 
of the organic world. A nimplo comparison of dates 
will serve to make this point Hufiiciontly clear. The 
first edition of the Origin of Bpecios was published in 
the latter part of 1 , 859 . The essay on the Development 
Hypothesis appeared in 1852 ; in 1855—or four years 
before the advent of Darwin’s book—there came the 
first edition of the Principles of Psychology, in which 
the laws of evolution (already conceived as universal) 
were traced out in their operations in the domain of 
mind ; and this was followed in 1857 by the essay on 
Progress: Its Law and Pause, which contains a state¬ 
ment of the doctrine of evolution in its chief outlines, 
and an inductive and deductive development of that 
doctrine in its application to all classes of phenomena. 
Spencer's independence of Darwin is thus placed be¬ 
yond possibility of question. 

Let it not for a moment be imagined that I am en¬ 
deavouring in Urn slightest degree to underestimate the 
special value or importance of Darwin’s magnificent 
work. Yielding him the fullest meed of praise for the 
great part which he undoubtedly played in the develop¬ 
ment of scientific thought, I aril aiming only to show, 
its can so easily be* shown, and as simple justice requires 
to he shown, that it is altogether an exaggeration to 
speak of him a« the father of the modem doctrine of 
evolution. What Darwin did was to amass an onor- 
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mous number of facts from almost every depart im-nt of 
biological science, and by the deputed labour, patient 
examination, ami hmg», searching thought of mutiy Mu- 
Hioua years, to establish, mice and for nth not the ivulify 
of evolution, nor even the laws ami muiditiniM <if v\u 
lution, but the operation of one of the main factors of 
evolution—a factor whieli, though it hud till Ism time 
entirely eluded the sclentilir mind, was \rt nupmvd 
to render comprehensible a vast army of phenomena 
otherwise without interpretation. How near Mr. Speu 
cer’s own investigations hud led him to n reali/atioti of 
the .process of natural selection, or, as he ufteruards 
called it, the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence, we have already been aide to remark ; and he 
himself took occasion to point this out, whvn in the 
course of his later work he eame to deal mom swftetiuit ■ 
ieally with the whole problem of animal fortuity and its 
practical implications,* But the factum mainly relied 

* See Principles uf Biology, vol, tl, p, The w h*de of ibn 

very interesting note should be studied enrefuliy, n»a <udy Ik» 
cause if makes clear the scientific relit! ton* of Spi-uccr nml Har 
win, but also for the foreshadowing which if runUnw* of n rcartmn 
against that, exclusive recognition of tmhtrnl selection wludi soon 
became typical of biulogieal students lit large, The fundamental 
fact of evolution being now universally accepted, nett'iifi't'> of the 
present day are divided into two hostile camp* upmi *jueMi.»n 
of the proeesscH of evolution: one party, often d<^rrd*ed m thn 
neo-Darwinian, holding to natural selection mul In ttwf iihme; the 
other, antithetically called the neo* Lamarck inn, mahitiiiutug that 
other factors have to be taken into account, Tim tnmtmvtmf, 
which mainly turns upon the problem m to whether or ft«t ae* 
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upon by him, in common with all pro-Darwinian do- 
V(*lopmontaliHtH, wore the direct action of the environ¬ 
ment and the inheritance, with increase, of functionally- 
produced modifications; and an these processes, what¬ 
ever might be their individual importance, were obvi¬ 
ously incapable of throwing light upon a largo part— 
perhaps the larger part—of the facts which pressed for 
explanation, the theory of evolution could not for the 
time being hope for inductive establishment. Darwin’s 
book put the whole question upon a now foundation, by 
exhibiting a process which did account for the hitherto 
unmanageable facts; and undoubtedly it was thus to a 
large extent effectual in bringing the general theory 
into open court as an enterlainublo hypothesis. But 
while all this is freely conceded—while the greatness 
of Darwiifs work in itself, and its importance as a con¬ 
tribution to scientific thought, are acknowledged with- 


quirnl eharaet eristics are inheritable, is now for the most part 
immediately connected with the writings of Prof. Weismann, in 
which an elaborate attempt, is made to prove that, of all alleged 
evolutionary factors, natural selection is alone demanded by facts 
and supported by evidence, Mr. Spencer has himself remained 
firm to the position adopted in the note above referred to, his con¬ 
tributions to the discussion being the essays on The Factors of 
Organic Involution (1 MHO); A Oounter-rritieism (1H8H); The Inade¬ 
quacy <1 f Natural Selection ( IH{KI); and A Rejoinder to Professor 
Weismann (I NSW), The whole biologieul and philosophical world 
realizes that it is now indeed passing through a crisis unparalleled 
since that brought about by the publication of Darwin’s book 
itself; for in view of its many-sided importance the question is 
one which, as Mr. Spencer has mid, beyond all others demands the 
attention of scientific mem 
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out hesitation, it has still fo be remembered that that 
work was special and limited in diameter, and that 
with the general doctrine of evolution at large it hud 
itself nothing whatever to do. The laws of e\olution as 
a universal process—a matter wltidi the aims ami do 
jocts of Darwin’s work did not lend him to toudi were 
worked out by Mr. Spencer quite irrespectively of the 
special process of natural selection; and when Darwins 
book appeared, that process fell into its pluee in Spen¬ 
cer’s general system, quite naturally, as a supplementary 
and not in any way as a disturbing element. Thus it 
appears that if any one man is to he looked upon as the 
immediate progenitor of n doctrine whieh, in common 
phraseology, may be said to have been to some extent in 
the air—a u truth of science, waiting to he caught ” 
that man is not ho who first elucidated one factor of its 
process in one domain of phenomena tin* biological; 
but rather he who first seized upon it m a unherwtl law, 
underlying all the phenomena of creation. In » word, 
it is not Charles Darwin, but Herbert Spencer. 

We have thus followed the general course of Mr. 
Spencer’s thought through what, in the light of bin 
subsequent work, must be regarded m the period of 
experiment and preparation. We now turn from them* 
earlier writings to that colossal undertiiking to which 
the greater part of the energies of his afterlife was to \m 
devoted—the System of Synthetic I’hilosophy. 





CHAPTER III. 

THIS SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY—THE PRINCIPLES OR 
BIOLOGY AND OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

I. 

Early in the course of iho composition of the Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology in their original form—that is, in 
1854 —Mr. Spencer Imd reached that conception of evo¬ 
lution as a universal process which he subsequently 
worked out in detail in the essay on Progress: Its Laws 
and Cause. The writing of this article, which first saw 
the light in the pages of the Westminster Review, in 
April, 1857, doubtless helped in largo measure to sys¬ 
tematize and co-ordinate the various ideas that were 
then fermenting in his mind. It was in tho following 
year, while he was engaged in preparing a long essay in 
defence of the Nebular Hypothesis, that there dawned 
upon him the possibility of dealing in a more method¬ 
ical and connected manner than ho had hitherto found 
practicable with those foundation-principles of evolu¬ 
tion to which he had boon led by tho miscellaneous 
studies of tho past eight or nine years. Instead of 
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treating the diverse phenomena of life and soeirtv in 
disjointed fragments, why should ho not rtm.dder f loon 
after some orderly plan and in their mutual relation, 
ships? The germ of thought, tInn implanted, forth 
with began to develop with extraordmun rajbdit\. and 
before long assumed the proportions of an elaborate 
scheme, in which all orders of concrete phenomena 
were to fall into their places as iltif4ni!hms of the fun- 
damontal process of (‘Volution, dims the conception of 
evolution now presented itself to him as the bans of a 
system of thought under which was to be general!/,ed 
the complete history of the knowable uniuTse, ami by 
virtue of which all brunches of scientific know ledge 
wore to bo tinifled by affiliation upon tin* primal laws 
underlying them all Much was tin* origin of the Sun 
thetic Philosophy. 

Though a rough sketch of lie* main outlined of the 

system as they occurred to him at the time, was mapped 
out almost immediately, it was not nil the following 
year, 185 it— a year otherwise made memorable by the 
publication of Darwin's hook— that a detailed pian of 
the various connected works in which these conception i 
wore to be developed was finally drawn up; and imt 
till March, 1BG0, that it was given to the small handful 
of readers interested in such matter* in the form of a 
prospectus. Mr. Hponeer's original intention win* to 
issue the proposed work to subscribers, in periodical 
parts. This course was persevered in till the ptibiien- 
tionof the forty-fourth division, in lx?*;, completing the 
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first volume of tlic^ Principles of Sociology. It; wan 
then discontinued, and since that date, tho publication 
ban boon made in volume form only. 

Tho following in a reprint, slightly condensed by the 
omission of some explanatory matter not now of any 
special interest, of tho programme as originally given to 
the world. 


First Principles. 

Part I. The Unknowable. Carrying a step fur¬ 
ther the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and Man¬ 
se 1 ; pointing out the various directions in which sci¬ 
ence leads to tho same* conclusions ; and showing that 
in this united belief in an Absolute that transcends net 
only human knowledge but human conception, lies the 
only possible reconciliation of Science and Religion. 

11. Laws of the Knowable. A statement of tho 
ultimate principles discernible throughout all manifes¬ 
tations of tho Absolute —those highest generalisations 
now being disclosed by Science which are severally true 
not of one class of phenomena hut of all classes of phe¬ 
nomena ; and which are thus the keys to all classes of 
phenomena. 

[In logical order should here come tho application 
of these First Principles to Inorganic Nature. But this 
great division it is proposed to pass over: partly be¬ 
cause, oven without it, the scheme is too extensive; 
partly because tho interpretation of Organic Nature 
after the proposed method, is of more immediate im- 
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portance. Tho second work of the .scries will therefore 

be—] 

Tub Piunoiclks oi* Bioluuy. 

Vol L 

PART L The Data of Biology. Including those 

general truths of physics and chemistry with which 
rational biology must set out. 

II. The Inductions of Biology. A statement of 
the leading generalizations which naturalists, physiolo¬ 
gists, and comparative anatomists have established. 

III. The Evolution of Life, (hmeeruing the spec- 
ulation commonly known as the Development Hypoth¬ 
esis—its a priori and a posteriori evidences, 

VoL II. 

IV. Morphological Development, Pointing out the 
relations that are everywhere traceable between organic 
forms and the average of the various forces to which 
they are subject; and seeking in the cumulative effect# 
of such forces a theory of the forms. 

V. Physiological Development. The progressive 
differentiation of functions similarly traced ; and simi¬ 
larly interpreted m consequent upon the exposure of 
different parts of organisms to different sets of con¬ 
ditions. 

VI. The Laws of Multiplication. Uenemli/,atoms 
respecting the rates of reproduction of the various 
classes of plants and animals; followed tsy im attempt 
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to show the dependence of these variations upon certain 
necessary causes. 

The Principles of Psychology. 

Yol. I. 

Part I. The Data of Psychology. Treating of the 
general connections of mind and life, and their relations 
to other modes of the Unknowable. 

II. The Inductions of Psychology. A digest of 
such generalizations respecting mental phenomena as 
have already been empirically established. 

III. General Synthesis. A republication, with ad¬ 
ditional chapters, of the same part in the already pub¬ 
lished Principles of Psychology. 

IY. Special Synthesis. A republication, with ex¬ 
tensive revisions and additions, of the same part. 

Y. Physical Synthesis. An attempt to show the 
manner in which the succession of states of conscious¬ 
ness conforms to a certain fundamental law of nervous 
action that follows from the first principles laid down 
at the outset. 


Yol. II. 

VI. Special Analysis. As at present published, 
but further elaborated by some additional chapters. 

VII. General Analysis. As at present published, 
with several explanations and additions. 

VIII. Corollaries. Consisting in part of a number 
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of derivative principles which form a ncce^an intro- 
duction to sociology* 

Tin*; Piunciflhs of Sorfouna, 

Yeh I. 

Part I. The ILifu of S»>einlog\. A Matemmi of 
the several sets of factors entering info .burial | < h * * 
nomena—human it leas and feelings ci»n -idnvd m their 
necessary onler of evolution; surrounding natural ren¬ 
ditions ; and those ever-romplieuting conditions to 
which society itself gives origin. 

II. The Inductions of Sociology, < ieneral furls, 
structural and functional, as gathered fr*»in a Mir\e\ of 
societies and their changes; in other words the empir¬ 
ical generalizations that are armed at tty comparing 
different societies and micresmr pluses of the same 
soeiety. 

III. Political Organization, The evolution of gov¬ 
ernments, general and local, iw determined by imhirni 
causes; their several tV{ h*h and mctumnrjdioMos; their 
increasing complexify and speeialization; and the pro¬ 
gressive limitation of their functions, 

Yol. IL 

IV. Keelesiustiral Orgnniwitioii, Tracing the dif* 

forentiation of religious government from secular; its 
successive complications umi the multiplication of 
soots; the growth and continued modification of roll- 
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gimiB ideas, as caused by advancing knowledge and 
(•.hanging moral character; and tho gradual ro,cone.illa¬ 
tion of those ideas with the truths of ahstrae.t seienee. 

V. Ceremonial Organization. Tho natural history 
of that third kind of government which, having a com¬ 
mon root with tho others, and slowly becoming separate 
from and supplementary to thorn, serves to regulate the 
minor actions of life.* 

VI. Industrial Organization. The development of 
productive and distributive agencies considered, like tho 
foregoing, in its necessary causes; comprehending not 
only the progressive division of labour and tho increas¬ 
ing complexity of each industrial agency, hut also tho 
successive forms of industrial government as passing 
through like phases with politic,al government, f 

# In their published form these throe divisions are entitled 
rospeetively: Political Institutions; Kcclesiastical Institutions; 
Ceremonial Institutions; and the last, named is properly made to 
take precedence of the other two. A part on Domestic Institutions 
is inserted (as Part HI) after the Inductions, and this of course 
disturbs tho subsequent numbering of the divisions, as well as, to 
some extent, the volume arrangement. 

* This division, and the whole of Voh III, wore skipped by 
Mr. Spenoer when In' derided at all hazards to push on with tho 
closing volumes on Ml hies; and they remain unpublished to-day. 
Now that the Principles of Killies is completed, Mr, Spencer 
will presumably return to those omitted parts and take them up 
in the order given, 1 remember a close personal friend and con¬ 
sistent admirer of Mr. Spencer remarking to me some few yearn 
ago that she almost wished that he would never undertake to han¬ 
dle some of the subjects specified in the above-outlined third vol¬ 
ume, inasmuch as fits special preparation could hardly he held to 
fit 1dm for thorough treatment of such a topic, for instance, as 
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VII. Lingual Progress. The evolution of lan¬ 
guages regarded m ti psychological pr< kvsh determined 
by social conditions. 

VIII. Intellectual Progress. Treated from the 
same point of view: including the growth of ebm.dti- 
cations; the evolution of science out of common knowl¬ 
edge; the advance from qualitative to quantitative pro- 
vision, from the indefinite to the definite* and from the 
concrete to the abstract 

IX. ./Esthetic Progress, The fine arts similarly 
dealt with: tracing their gradual differentiation from 
primitive institutions and from each oilier; their in¬ 
creasing varieties of development; amt their ndvauee in 
reality of expression and superiority of aim. 

X. Moral Progress. Exhibiting the genesis of the 
slow emotional modifications which human nature un¬ 
dergoes in its adaptation to the social state. 

Linguistic Development. Pouhtioss anything ho might mrtm«nt 
this question would embroil him with many of tho philologist^ a* 
his utterances upon mythology have already Ini him Info oontlnt 
with Prof. Max MIdler and hb followers. H*»w far thb would 
ho desirable, and what would bin probable rhmmos of Mirt'i'** 
under such emnimstanees, are mutter* upon whirl* opmums will 
differ; bug at all events, If is in*!rurtiv** to notim that, u* a 
friend has pointed out to me. Prof, Mm Mailer hitnm lt him re¬ 
cently been going sadly astray in his phikdogmid iUm'ttmium for 
want of recognition of the principles of inulntinii In their appli¬ 
cation to language. All his learning notwithstanding, *neh want 
must necessarily condemn a large |»rt of his ltive»tigiiti«iw to 
sterility. 
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XL Tho Consensus. Treating of the necessary in¬ 
terdependence of structures and of functions in each 
type of society and in the successive phases of social 
development 

The Principles of Morality. 

Vol. I. 

Part L Tho Data of Morality. Generalizations 
furnished by biology, psychology, and sociology, which 
underlie a true theory of right living : in other words, 
the elements of that equilibrium between constitution 
and conditions of existence, which is at once the moral 
ideal and the limit towards which we arc progressing. 

It Tho Inductions of Morality. Those empirically 
established rules of human action which are registered 
as essential laws by ail civilized nations: that is to say, 
the generalizations of expediency. 

III. Personal Morals. The principles of private 
conduct physical, intellectual, moral, and religious— 
that follow from the conditions to complete individual 
life; or, what is the same thing, those modes of private 
action which must, result from the eventual equilibra¬ 
tion of internal desires and external needs. 

Vol. II. 

IV. Justice. The mutual limitations of men’s ac¬ 
tions, necessitated by their coexistence as units of a 
society—limitations, the perfect observance of which 
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constitute that state of equilibrium funning I In* goal 

of political progress. 

V". Negative Benefieenre. Those seeomlun limita¬ 
tions, similarly necessitated, whirls though less impur- 
tant and not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to 
provent mutual destruction of happiness in various in¬ 
direct ways: in other words, those minor self-restraints, 
dictated by what may he culled passive sympathy. 

VI. Positive Beneficence. < ‘umprehemling nil 
modes of conduct, dictated by active sympathy which 
imply pleasure in giving pleasure modes of conduct 
that social adaptation has induced and must render 
ever more general; and which, in becoming universal, 
must fill to the full the possible measure of Immnn 
happiness. 

I reproduce this important document here for two 
reasons: first, because it is convenient for the student 
of Spencer to have under Ids eye for reference and 
guidance such a general programme of the scope and 
aim of the system taken as a whole, mid of the com 
catenation of its various parts; and, secondly, heeauHo 
it is instructive to notice with wliut fidelity Mr, Spen¬ 
cer has adhered to his original plum Any one who 
takes the trouble to compare the above sketch given 
here as it stood when it first appeared, more than 
thirty-threo years ago, with the contents of the differ¬ 
ent volumes and portions of volumes that have been 
published up to the present time, ran hardly fail to ho 
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astonished to observe the remarkable correspondence 
between them—a correspondence which shows how 
fully and accurately Mr. Bpcmcor must have had tho 
whole vast territory mapped out in his mind, even 
down to tho minutest details, before ho sat down to 
commit himself to tho penning of a single lino. 

II. 

Tho philosophic undertaking thus outlined, and 
now brought within measurable distance of comple¬ 
tion, differs from all other comprehensive bodies of 
thought with which in its external characteristics it 
might be compared, alike, in its method and its scope. 
In approaching the study of the Synthetic System wo 
cannot, do better than emphasize its uniqueness in both 
of these aspects. 

In the early days of philosophic speculation it was 
Hunieicnt if, in the building up of his elaborate struc¬ 
ture of doctrine, the thinker succeeded in making the 
various parts of his system coherent and harmonious 
among themselves. So long as they would hang to¬ 
gether without internal friction or disorder, so long as 
in this way they would, verbally considered, produce 
the impression of organic unity, nothing more was 
required. How far they might or might not he con¬ 
gruous with the actual laws and processes of the uni¬ 
verse was a question which, in the then condition of 
knowledge, would never be taken into serious consid¬ 
eration. Thus the Plates of old days, and the Hogols 
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of more recent times, could start from whatever datum 
they chose to postulate, and spin their poetics wchs of 
fanciful metaphysics without troubling thoinnolvos to 
impure whether tin* finds of the world were for or 
against them. In the former ease, well and good; in 
the latter, tant pis p<>ur km fa Us : in either event 
their work went on uninterrupted and untrammelled.* 
Wherever they looked out cm the imiverne they saw 
nothing hut a retleetion of their own whims and theo¬ 
ries ; reminding m of ToleridgeV brilliant mottiphor of 
Jack Robinson between two mirrors, prolonged into im 
endless succession of Jack Robinsons, Rut Science, in 
opening up the arcana of the universe, has passed all 
such methods under summary condemnation. The 
fabled Gorman is said, in the familiar story, to have 
evolved a camel out of the depths of bin inner con¬ 
sciousness ; and the monstrosity which he boldly offered 
to the world would have done well enough ho long as 
no real camel had been examined and studied. But 
the importation of a genuine animal into the matter 
changed at once the altitude and increased tho responsi¬ 
bilities of tho would-be naturalist. IIis doBctription of 

* In Lord Bolingbroke’* Letter to Alexander Pcjpe there is a 
passage obviously mere appropriate t«$ eertain later philosophers 
than In those he himself had is* view when penning it: “ Rather 
than creep up slowly, a pmk*ri<*ri % to n little general knowledge, 
they soar at <mee as far and as high as imagination can carry 
them. From thence they descend again, armed with systems and 
arguments a priori; and, regardless how therni agree or (dash 
with the phenomena of Nature, they im\mm them on mankind,” 
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the camel must now not only possess the qualities 
of internal balance and feasibility, but it must also 
meet the additional requirement of roHombluneo to 
the camel of the actual world. The parable hardly 
needs interpretation. For this simply means that 
all philosophy worthy of the name must henceforth 
build upon foundations firmly laid in scientific verity. 
Any system that neglects science as its corner-stone 
stands self-eondomnod, and does not merit serious 
thought. 

Now, the first characteristic mark of the Spencerian 
philosophy is, that its vast superstructure is reared not 
independently of science, still less in spite of science, 
but out of the very materials that science itself has 
furnished. Yet, in our task of building up in this 
way a body of doctrine which shall not only be 
verbally intelligible in itself but shall at every point 
stand the supreme test of direct comparison with fact, 
two methods are open to us. In the first place, we 
might separately examine the various concrete sciences 
in quest of the highest truth or truths that these 
would each yield; and setting together the generali¬ 
zations thus reached, wo might endeavour to formu¬ 
late from these the still wider generalization in which 
they would all merge. Close analysis of this widest 
generalization would then reveal the ultimate axiom—a 
datum which, as referable to nothing beyond or behind 
it, must bo taken, so to speak, upon its own credentials, 
and would bo accepted as the starting-point of our 
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philosophy.* This would In* to proceed according to 

the inductive method in it* unadulterated form. But 
this would have its disadvantage*. The enormous 
number and bewildering variety of the nmteriul* with 
which wc should have to deal would render o nr inquiry 
so cumbrous and uncertain, that it is <jiio.stioiml»|t» 
whether the most carefully co-ordinated series of in¬ 
ductions would ever place us in undisputed possession 
of that widest generalization of whieh we are in search; 
and our doubt on this head would he strengthened cm 
our recollecting that, magnificent m have' been the re¬ 
sults achieved by induction in the past, the Holiest do¬ 
mains of our modern science have not been computed 
by its unaided strength and skill,f The second possible 
plan is to commence at the other end of the line, Hup* 
pose that by means of a direct examination of the facts 
of consciousness we could come in sight of n single a 
priori truth. Accepting this iis our axiom, we should 
then have to deduce from it, those albeiubriicing gen* 

* It is writ not to lose sight of the furl ttint tbit utn»t rigid 
method of induction does not relieve m of the uhligiitiun of p**. 
tulating somewhere nn unproved mu! improvable principle, We 
must fasten the final link of our chain somewhere, if we tmto to 
introduce a foot of Jove for the ptiffmm OthvriMw our phiheto* 
phy is without a basis, like the old Hindu theory **f the tiMvemn 
Bee particularly Mill vermin Hamilton (vol, it,), 

f The ease of Newton will tit miee suggest, Us* If m an itudiifice 
in point, since his brilliant discoveries were made by tmlliiig in itte 
deductive in aid of Um inductive met hod. All this I* pit I with 
admirable lucidity in Mr. John Pinters Outline* of (Wide Ptiiiwio- 
phy, i, 2(15-207. 
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eralizations in which the special phenomena of all the 
concrete sciences find their interpretation. And hero 
our deductive process must bo brought to the touch¬ 
stone of induction. If the widest generalizations yet 
reached by a co-ordination of the concrete sciences are 
found to be at the same time the necessary corollaries 
that we have already deduced from the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple previously postulated, our synthesis is placed upon 
the firmest of possible foundations. Our universal 
principles, formulated both deductively and inductively, 
have thus the highest kind of certitude, and may bo 
boldly carried forward into all the particular groups 
of phenomena constituting the subject-matter of the 
various cone,ride sciences, with every prospect of their 
throwing light into many dark places by the way. 

Now, this is the method adopted by Mr, Spencer. 
After the preparatory work of clearing the ground has 
been accomplished by showing what is the task that 
philosophy has to undertake, the volume concerned 
with the establishment of the first principles of the Syn¬ 
thetic System proceeds to a formulation of the laws of 
the knowahle. Direct search leads to the enunciation 
of a single fundamental and ultimate principle—that of 
the persistence of force; and corollaries immediately 
dedueiblo from this principle establish for us the neces¬ 
sity and mark out the law of evolution—a law to which, 
as our deductive iiupiiry shows us, all orders of cosmical 
phenomena must conform. Having in this way reached 
the statement of his largest principles, Mr. Spencer has 
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recourse to the method of induction. Those principles 
are carried to the test of fart; are found to merge in 
the widest, generalizations of science inductively armed 
at; and are thus held to meet the most rigid demand, 
and to be demonstrated beyond possibility of question. 
Tho Spencerian philosophy has thus unique claims on 
tho score of its logical completeness, Recognizing to 
tho full tho value of inductive verification, it presents 
us with a complete history of the knowablo universe in 
its empirical form. But it does more Hum this: by 
affiliating its all-embracing generalizations upon princi¬ 
ples already established, it furnishes a rational history 
of the knowablo universe as well. 

But if the Synthetic System stands alone in respect 
of its method, it does so no less in respect of its scope. 
The older philosophers demanded an explanation of 
existence; tho problem for which they sought a solu¬ 
tion was the problem of tho nature of tilings; and, not 
content with the study of the phenomenal universe, it 
was their endeavour to sound the mystery of absolute 
being. What is the primary cause of the cosmos? 
What is its final cause—the end for which it exists? 
These, and nothing less than these, are the stupendous 
questions which generations of metaphysicians from 
time immemorial have busied themselves to answer, 
With what result? With the result that failure hi m 
followed every effort, and that every scheme, no matter 
how carefully planned, how olitltonitoiy developed, how 
verbally plausible, has sooner or later Intern forced to 
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take its place among the curiosities of misapplied in¬ 
genuity in the intellectual lumber-heap of the world. 
The futility of all the study devoted in the past to 
those fascinating but elusive questions—the absurdities 
that each fresh speculator will freely acknowledge as 
the characteristics of every system but his own—the 
total inadequacy of each now master-word to roll back 
for us the eternal gates that shut from human knowl¬ 
edge the final mystery of life; all those things have in 
themselves sudiced to lead some of the (dearest and 
sanest intellects of the past to an appreciation of the 
fat'd that the old-world riddle remains unsolved be¬ 
cause it is insoluble.* Fresh elTorts to read the enigma 
of the Sphinx will therefore be followed by the familiar 
results. But we need no longer rest in any such em¬ 
pirical conclusion. Modern psychology shows us the 
reason of the historic failure by making clear the con¬ 
ditions under which all our thinking must he clone— 


* Coot he—-among the first to appreciate to the full the philo¬ 
sophic oonsoquonees of the limitations of human faculty—again 
and again insisted that our business is with the laws and condi¬ 
tions of the phenomenal universe, and not with the ultimate 
mystery that lies behind them. 

“Win? Wannf und Wot 
Dio UOttor blieben stumm. 

Du hallo dio.h arts Weil, 

Und Frage uieht Warum!” 

Elsewhere he writes to tins effect: “ Man is horn not to solve 
the problem of the universe hut to find out where the problem 
begins, and then to restrain himself within the limits of the 
comprehensible,” 
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conditions which, when oneo duly recognized, reveal 
beyond the shadow of doubt or the possibility of 
tion why it has been, is, and o\er mu*t be futile fur the 
human intelligence to attempt to rise from the rehitho 
and the phenomenal into the consideration of that uliso- 
lute and noumenal existence of which these are but t lie 
manifestations. 

Wo must make up our minds, therefore, that our 
system of philosophy must leave out. of its account 
those very questions with whieh all metaphysics Im\e 
been principally concerned. The primary and titml 
causes of the universe present problems whieh we have 
to acknowledge to lie beyond our scope. What, then, 
is left us? Barred from any possible insight into the 
enigma of absolute cause and end, we have the whole 
field of secondary cause and end open for our explora* 
tion. Declining to undertake any solution of the why 
and wherefore of the cosmos, science is free to devote nil 
its energies to the question of the hmv, Wlint we de¬ 
mand from it is not, therefore, an explanation of the 
universe, but a complete co-ordination, or systematic 
organization, of those cosmieal laws by whieh we sym¬ 
bolize the processes of the universe, ami the interrela¬ 
tions of the various phenomena of whieh the universe is 
composed. 

What, then, is philosophy? Hus old idea, that it 
consists of knowledge geiienimlly different from com¬ 
mon knowledge, has to be abandoned; we find that the 
difference is one only of degtm 11 As each widoat 
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generalization of science comprehends and consolidates 
the narrower generalizations of its own division, so tho 
generalizations of philosophy comprehend and consoli¬ 
date tho widest generalizations of science. It is there¬ 
fore a knowledge tho extreme opposite in kind to that 
which experience first accumulates. It is the final 
product of that process which begins with a mere colli¬ 
gation of crude observations, goes on establishing propo¬ 
sitions that are broader and more separated from par¬ 
ticular cases, and ends in universal propositions. Or, to 
bring the definition to its simplest and clearest form: 
Knowledge of the lowest kind is unnnified knowledge; 
science is part ia'lhf-innfied knowledge; philosophy is 
complotvltj-inuficd knowledge.” * 


Hindi, then, are the methods and scope of the Syn¬ 
thetic Philosophy. We proceed now to the briefest 
possible statement of its most important principles. 

Starting, as wo have seen, from tho datum of the 
persistence of force—a datum which possesses tho high¬ 
est kind of axiomatic certitude, inasmuch as it forms a 
basis for all other general truths, while at the same time 
it constitutes the one inexpugnable yet inexplicable (de¬ 
ment of consciousness — M r, Spencer goes on to formu¬ 
late from this three universal laws:-the law of the in¬ 
stability of the homogeneous, the law of the multipliea- 


* First Principles, § U7. 
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tion of effects, and the law of segregation. (hi these 
three laws he establishes tin* Heredity of I lint redistri- 
butiou of matter and motion of which eudution is one 
phase. This widest generalization of science in thus 
deprived of its merely empirical character, and K given 
a rational foundation. 

lienee, the question, What is evolution? And bow 
shall wo define it in philosophical terminology in 
terminology, that in, which will bold good, n*»t for this 
or that class of phenomena, but for all classes of phe¬ 
nomena whatsoever? To answer these questions intel¬ 
ligibly, and to enter into the full meaning of the ex¬ 
tremely abstract formula in which Mr. .Spencer h m 
summed up the universal characteristics of this class of 
change, it will be most convenient for us to turn buck 
and follow the course of his thought, marking out the 
stops by which the formula itself wm arrived at. Points 
otherwise obscure will by this means !»« robbed of much 
of their difficulty, and a good dm*! of subsequent eluci¬ 
dation will bo spared. 

We have called attention to the fact that Mr. Spen» 
cor’s earliest spoculationH were of « Immanitariau char¬ 
acter, and that his line of approach to the study of gen¬ 
eral evolution lay through that limited phase of develop- 
merit which wo call progress. The theory of pragrt-KH 
had boon handed down to tlm thinker* of the nine- 
toonth century by those of the eighteenth, ami, despite 
the absurdities and extravagances that had vitiated it# 
first manifestations-—-despite the vagttciiess iitid tliii 
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crudity that it bore with it as an hereditary taint, the 
kernel of vital truth that it enfolded rendered it a 
fertile contribution to thought. Mr. Spencer’s earliest 
writings are dominated by this idea of individual and 
social advance; but it was altogether foreign to his in¬ 
tellectual character to interest himself in the working 
out of a conception that was not at bottom susceptible 
of definite interpretation. It is all very well to talk 
about progress; but what is progress? This was the 
special form of the question to which for a number of 
years he was gradually feeling his way to an answer. 

Already in Social Statics he had reached what then 
seemed to him an adequate reply. Asserting the neces¬ 
sity of progress (here metaphysically associated with a 
preordained order),* he develops his theory from Cole¬ 
ridge’s definition of life as “a tendency towards indi¬ 
viduation.” It is in the gradual fulfilment of this tend¬ 
ency, says Mr. Spencer, that all progress will be found 
to consist. Throughout the whole animate world we 
discover it at work in the production of higher and 
higher forms of organization and structure, and in man 
its fullest manifestation is reached. “ By virtue of his 
complexity of structure he is furthest removed from the 
inorganic world in which there is least individuality. 


* This is one of the many points at which this remarkable 
book presents itself as a connecting link between eighteenth cen¬ 
tury theories of progress, with their express or implicit teleology, 
and the definite and scientific statement that Mr. Spencer after¬ 
wards evolved. 
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Again, his intelligence and aduptabilit v commonh en¬ 
able him to maintain life to ohl age to complete the 
cycle of his existence; that is, to till out the limits of 
this individuality to the* full Again, lie is self con¬ 
scious ; that is, he recognizes his own indi\ idwality. 
And . . , even the change oh>ennblr in human a Hairs 
is still towards a greater development of tndt\idimlitv 
may still be described as 4 a ttuideney to iudh iduut ion.' " # 
Translated into more philosophic! language, this 
tendency to individuation is found to embrace two 
closely interrelated processes. Oh\iott>h, increasing 
complexity is one of these; not so obuutidy this in. 
crease of complexity must have increase of uuih us its 
natural accompaniment. Universal speebtlt/ultott, with 
its resulting advance in heterogeneity, is only po^ihle 
if, while all things are becoming more and more churuc. 
toristieally marked off from one another, they are nt the 
same time becoming gradually more and more ititerdc* 
pendent The line of growth is 44 at once inwards com* 
pleto separateness and complete union.'* f IHfferentin- 
tiori without concomitant uniiicatinn would haul to 
chaos and confusion; differentiation along with con¬ 
comitant unification produces that organic harmony 
which we call progress. 

This double aspect of the matter is clearly reeog. 
nizod in Social Statics,! and was never entirely lost 

# Social Statics, chap. xxx, § 18, f fMd., c-imp, %%%, % Hi 

| (Imp. xxx, HI, 14, 
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sight of in Mr. Spencer’s subsequent speculations.* 
Yet, as was not unnatural, it was the more striking and 
conspicuous element in progress that for some time 
alone absorbed his attention. Allowing the doctrine 
of unification to drop practically out of his thought, he 
fixed his mind upon the factor of increasing differentia¬ 
tion, which, detached from all other considerations, he 
attempted, in the essay on Progress, its Law and Cause, 
to expand into a complete theory of universal develop¬ 
ment. 

In this course he was materially assisted by German 
speculations on the evolution of the individual organism.f 
“ The investigations of Wolff, Goethe, and Von Baer,” 
he writes in the early part of the just-named article, 
“ have established the truth that the series of changes 
gone through during the development of a seed into a 
tree, or an ovum into an animal, constitute an advance 
from homogeneity of structure to heterogeneity of 
structure. In its primary stage every germ consists of 
a substance that is uniform throughout, both in texture 
and chemical composition. The first step is the appear¬ 
ance of a difference between two parts of this substance; 
or, as the phenomenon is called in physiological language, 
a differentiation. ... By endless such differentiations 


* In the essays on the Philosophy of Style and the Genesis of 
Science, for example, the doctrine of increasing unification is 
clearly stated. 

f These he became acquainted with in 1852—that is, after the 
publication of Social Statics. (See First Principles, § 119, note.) 
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tlioro is finally produced that complex combination <»f 
tissues and organs constituting the adult animal or 
plant. This is the history of all organisms whatever. 
It is settled beyond dispute that organic progress con¬ 
sists in a change from tins homogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous. Now, we propose . . . to show that this law 
of organic progress is the law of all progress. . . . 
From the earliest traceable cosmicui changes down to 
the latest results of civilization, we shall find that the 
transformation of the homogeneous into the hetero¬ 
geneous is that in which progress essentially cun- 
sisfcs.” 

A full half of the essay in question is devoted to an 

inductive establishment of this thesis; the other half 
being taken up with the affiliation of this universal pro¬ 
cess upon a universal law—that every cause produces 
more than one effect. The statement set forth* there¬ 
fore, is, that evolution is a change from n condition of 
homogeneity to a condition of heterogeneity, brought 
about by ever-increasing differentiations. So certain 
had Mr. Spencer now become that this was mu only # 
law of evolution, hut the law of evolution, that he in* 
eorporated the formula in the first edition of his First 
Principles.* 


* “ In that essay (cm Progress), • • * ns nl«i in the first edi¬ 
tion of this work, I fell into the error «f supposing that tlm Imm* 
formation of the homogeneous into the ecmatittitaa 

evolution; whereas ... It constitutes Hie mmmtfory mhsirtbm 
tion accompanying the primary mMatrlbtiUwi in that evolution 
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Further thought, however, led him to see that this 
was only a partial view of the case. An important 
truth, of which he had just caught a glimpse in Social 
Statics, had now to be reinstated in his plan. The 
mere change in the direction of increasing heterogene¬ 
ity or complexity could not, as he came presently to 
realize, be held to constitute evolution. An injury to 
an organism renders the organism more multiform in its 
composition; a cancer in the system produces marked 
increase in heterogeneity; a revolution in the social 
state renders the state far less homogeneous; but we 
look upon none of these changes as changes in the line 
of progress or evolution. On the contrary, we see at 
once that they tend in the opposite direction—in the 
direction of dissolution; for, let them go on long enough 
and far enough, and dissolution will be the inevitable 
result. It is clear, then, that we must seek for another 
law to condition this of progressive differentiation. 
When is it that the transformation from the homogene¬ 
ous to the heterogeneous means evolution, and when is 
it that it means the reverse? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion will be found in a return to our half-realized but 
now partially-forgotten principle of unification. Add 
this to the previously-enunciated doctrine of increas¬ 
ing homogeneity, and the complete formula is reached. 
The differentiation of an organism into many special- 

whieh we distinguish as compound—or, rather, ... it constitutes 
the most conspicuous part of this secondary redistribution.” 
(First Principles, § 119, note.) 
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izod parts in one mpiimnont of the developmental pro¬ 
cess; the other requirement is seen to ho fulfilled when 
and only when these various specialized parts Become 
more and more interdependent. Along with advance 
towards increasing heterogeneity there must also be an 
advance towards completer organic unity. Apply thin 
new statement of the law to the eases above referred 
to, and it will he seen immediately that the want before 
felt is now made good. A euneer in the system, a revo¬ 
lution in the state, while they increase the complexity, 
break up or jeopardize the unity, of organization. Invo¬ 
lution, therefore, is always integration, as dissolution is 
disintegration. 

Thus we have followed Mr. Spencer to the establish¬ 
ment of his world-famous formula of evolution in its 

completed shape. Abstract and concise as it is in 
statement, it will now he found to present no insuper¬ 
able difficulty, for we have reached it by a route that has 
made each part of it separately clear. Evolution, then, 
is to be defined m a cant innous change from indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to definite coherent heterogeneity 
of structure and function, through suceessice different 
tiations and integrations* 


* Tn a purely introductory volume like the pnwttt, 1 have 
thought it bent to give this definition tit the *umj»!e*»t form rum* 
patiblo with complete statement. In its nowt fully devrjojird 
shape it runs: Evolution is an integration of matter urn! n»nei*iiii* 
tant dissipation of motion; during which the nuittcr pit mm from 
an indefinite incoherent homogeneity ten definite coherent hefcm* 
geneity; and during which the retained motion urnlcrgm^ a pnmP 
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Tho world at largo has a horror of abstract state¬ 
ments, and there is in tho air a vague but none tho 
less influential belief, that because long and unfamiliar 
words are often used to disguise paucity of thought, 
paucity of thought must always be predicated where 
they are employed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
so many estimable people are more inclined to ridicule 
the above formula than to attempt to understand it; it 
is surprising only when we find men of cultivation and 
enlightenment following tho same vulgar course. Prof. 
<1 old win Smith it was, wo believe, who years ago re¬ 
marked that the universe must have heaved a sigh of 
relief when this explanation of her processes was given 
to an astonished world through tho cerebration of a dis¬ 
tinguished thinker. Perhaps wo may be allowed to 
smile at the epigram without losing one particle of our 
faith in the doctrine against which it is levelled. But 
of all the efforts hitherto made to meet a great principle 
with the weapons of verbal wit, that of Mr. Kirkman, 
the well-known English mathematician, holds an easy 
supremacy. Taking our formula as it stood in tho edi¬ 
tion of First Principles of 1802—tho statement there 
given differing slightly from that adopted later—ho un¬ 
dertakes to translate it “into plain English,” and tho 
following jargon of uncouth phraseology is tho result.: 

led transformation (First Principles, § 145 ). Practically speaking', 
what we mainly have to keep in mind is, that evolution is a 
double-sided process—multiformity in unity, or specialisation 
along with mutual dependence. 
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“Evolution is a change from a nohowish, untalkubouf- 
able, all-alikonesH to a Komohowlsh ami in-generul talk- 
aboutablc, not-all-alikoness, by continuous something., 
elseifieations and 8ti(dctogHJmmti<ms." For myself, 1 
can only say that I regret that Mr. Spencer ever saw fit 
to take this exhibition of intellectual gymnastics seri¬ 
ously, as he has done in the appendix to the fourth edi¬ 
tion of First Principles. As a joke if is well eunuch ; 
but a man who knows so little about the needs of lan¬ 
guage that he puts it forth in pluee of argument, and 
appears to think that he has thereby made short work 
of the principle that the formula embodies, is surely not 
worth powder and shot. Provided that Mr. Kirk maids 
translation is absolutely aeon rate (whieh in one or two 
points may bo taken to be doubtful), and provided, fur¬ 
ther, that the English compounds that he offers in pluee 
of the Greek and Latin equivalents can be made to hour 
the same high degree of generality flint the original 
words convey, then all that it is necessary to say is, that 
the principle remains just as true in the one form of 
statement an in the other. Let Mr. Kirkmun mill hete¬ 
rogeneity somothingelseUieation, and integration stick- 
togothcration, if it pleases him best to do so; it norm 
the less remains a fact that the double change toward* 
diversity in unity is that in which all evolution will 
be found to consist. Translate the whole formula into 
Hottentot or Cherokee, if you like; the truth for which 
it stands will not be made a whit less true. 
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IV. 

One supremely important point must here be re¬ 
ferred to in passing, to prevent possible misapprehen¬ 
sions. 

It is a common error to suppose that evolution is 
continuous and uninterrupted—that its course may be 
symbolized by a straight line. A wavy line would, 
roughly speaking, be its more correct expression. An 
immediate corollary from Mr. Spencer’s first principle 
of the persistence of force is the law of the rhythm of 
motion. Were there only a single body in space, a sin¬ 
gle force would impel that body at a uniform rate to all 
eternity along an undeviating course; but in that case 
no variety would ever arise and no evolution would be 
possible. Evolution, therefore, implies retrogression, 
and throughout the whole universe motion is rhyth¬ 
mical or undnlatory. This is true of all phenomena, 
from the minutest changes cognizable by science to the 
latest transformation of societies studied by the econo¬ 
mist and the historian.* 

Evolution, then, as we have always to bear in mind, 
does not sum up the entire history of the universe, but 
only its ascending history. All existence passes through 
a cycle of change, and sooner or later dissolution asserts 
itself to undo the work that evolution has done. Thus 
we have throughout to recognize the ascending and the 


* Diagrammatically, making allowance for the rhythm of all 
motion and the consequent alternation of evolution and dissolu- 
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defending scale, and to understand that the one is the 
nm'SHiiry complement of the other. The Hood of new 
light that this consideration lets in upon the problems 
of psychology and sociology is only now just beginning 
to be appreciated;* but the mind staggers before its 


ti<m (progress and retnigre*Mt»n), the history of the universe', iu 
general and detail may be approximately presented in this way: 


m 
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/v ,|X \ ,f \ ,,*% 
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it being understood that, while each of the smallest lines in sup¬ 
posed itself to Imi made up of undulations and so on in a dimin¬ 
ishing scale, the whole diagram as here given i« likewise only a 
limb of a larger rhythm, and this again of a still larger rhythm, 
ad infinitum* In other words, an the minute undulations, a % b % e, 
d t /, //, ©to., are components of the larger undulations A, B, 0, 
etc,,, and these again of the still larger iniditliitioiw A A, BB, (’(\ 
ote.; those still larger undulations A A* BB, PC’, themselves go to 
make up vaster sweeps of rhythm, anti so forth, to any extent* 
All this reminds us of Do Morgan** verses: 

“Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ml infinitum ; 

And t ho great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas to go on, 
And these again have greater still, and greater still, and so on.” 

* The law of rhythm, when once fully n*eognked by the stu¬ 
dent of human affairs, will introduce I tit f tor! tut t change* Into the 
philosophy of history, In other practical directions its influence 
promise's to be at least m sigiilfleinit Denting with various illus¬ 
trations of it, as furnished by individual and nodal life, Mr, Spen¬ 
cer wrote: “Nor are there wanting evlditnc*#* of mental undula¬ 
tions greater in length than any of that# (which he Innl just been 
consideringl—midulationM which take w*©kft, or month*, or years, 
to complete themttcdvm Wo continually hear of moods which re- 
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larger possible implications. If the doctrine of rhythm 
—of the alternation of evolution and dissolution—holds 
good of every detail of the universe, it must hold good 
no less of the universe taken as a whole. Wo pause a 
moment upon the conception of eternal change—eternal 
in the past, eternal in the future—which this doctrine 
unavoidably suggests. “Apparently the imiversally- 
cooxistont forces of attraction and repulsion, which, as 
we have seen, necessitate rhythm in all minor changes 


cur at intervals. Very many persons have their epochs of vivacity 
ami depression. There are periods of industry following periods 
of idleness, and times at whieh particular subjects or tastes are 
cultivated with zeal, alternating with times at winch they are. neg¬ 
lected. Respecting which slow oscillations, the only qualification 
to h(5 made is that, being affected by numerous influences, they arc 
comparatively irregular” (Kirst Principles, §8(5). Only the other 
day, in Dr. O. W. Holmes's Over the Teacups (chap, viii), I came 
across the following striking passage, which reads almost like a 
commentary upon the one just given: “ l think if patients and 
physicians were in the habit of recognizing the fact I am going to 
mention, both would be gainers. . . . It is a mistake to suppose that 
the normal course of health is represented by a straight horizontal 
line. Independently of the well-known causes which raise or de¬ 
press the standard of vitality, there seems to bo—I think I may 
venture to say there is—a rhythmic undulation in the flow of the 
vital force. The ‘dynamo T whieh furnishes the working powers 
of consciousness and action has its annual, its monthly, its diurnal 
waves—even its momentary ripples—in the current it furnishes. 
There are greater and lesser curves in the movement of every day’s 
life—a series of ascending and descending movements; a perio¬ 
dicity depending on the very nature of the force at work in the liv¬ 
ing organism. Thus we have our good seasons and our bad sea- 
sous, our good days and our bad days, life climbing and descend¬ 
ing in long or short undulations, which 1 have called the curve of 
health.” 
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throughout the universe, also necessitate rhythm in the 
totality of its changes' produce now an immeasurable 
period during which the nl tract he forces, predominat¬ 
ing, cause universal concentration, and then an im¬ 
measurable period during whieh tin* repulsive forces, 
predominating, eause universal dilTusiou alternate eras 
of evolution and dissolution. And thus there is sug¬ 
gested the conception of a past during which them 
have been successive evolutions analogous to that which 
is now going on; and a future during which successive 
other such evolutions may go on. over the same in prin¬ 

ciple, but never the same in concrete result.” # 

V. 

We may cap this brief survey of some of the main 
doctrines of First Principles by the following summary 
of his philosophy whieh Mr, Spencer himself drew up 
a number of years ago for publication in Appleton*’ 
American Cyclopedia, and which is here reproduced 
from that work: 

1. Throughout the universe, in general and in de¬ 
tail, there is an unceasing redistribution of mutter and 
motion. 

2. This redistribution constitutes evolution where 
there is a predominant integration of matter and dissi¬ 
pation of motion, and constitutes dissolution where 
thore is a predominant absorption of motion unit disin¬ 
tegration of matter. 

# First Principles, g 18 * 1 , 
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3. Evolution is simple when the process of integra¬ 
tion, or the formation of a coherent aggregate, proceeds 
uncomplicated by other processes. 

4. Evolution is compound when along with this pri¬ 
mary change from an incoherent to a coherent state 
there go on secondary changes, due to differences in the 
circumstances of the different parts of the aggregate. 

5. These secondary changes constitute a transfor¬ 
mation of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous— a 
transformation which, like the first, is exhibited in the 
universe as a whole and in all (or nearly all) its details 
-—in the aggregate of stars and nobuhe; in the plane¬ 
tary system; in the earth as an inorganic mass; in each 
ort/anism, vtyrfal or animal (Von Baer’s law); in the 
aggregate of organisms throughout geologic time; in 
the mind; in society; in all products of social ac¬ 
tivity. 

(>. The process of integration, acting locally as well 
as generally, combines with the process of differentia¬ 
tion to render this change, not simply from homogene¬ 
ity to heterogeneity, but from an indefinite homogeneity 
to a definite heterogeneity; and this trait of increasing 
definiteness, which accompanies the trait of increasing 
heterogeneity, is, likes it, (exhibited in the totality of 
things, and in all its divisions and subdivisions down to 
the minutest. 

7. Along with this redistribution of the matter com¬ 
posing any evolving aggregate, there goes on a redistri¬ 
bution of the retained motion of its components in rela- 
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tion to one another; thin also Jimmies, step by step, 
more definitely heterogeneous. 

8. In the absence of a homogeneity flint is infinite 
and absolute, this redistribution, of which evolution is 
one phase, is inevitable. The onuses w hieh necessitate 
it are: 

9. The instability of the homogeneous, which is eon- 
sequent upon the different exposures of the different 
parts of any limited aggregate to incident Torres, The 
transformations hence resulting are complicated by— 

10. The multiplication of effects: every mass and 
part of a mass on which a force falls subdivides and dif¬ 
ferentiates that force, which thereupon proceeds to work 
a variety of changes; and each of these becomes the par¬ 
ent of similarly multiplying changes: the multiplication 
of these becoming greater in proportion as the aggregate 
becomes more heterogeneous. And these two causes of 
increasing differentiations are furthered by — 

11. Segregation, which is ti process tending ever to 
separate unlike units, and to bring together like units, 
so serving continually to sharpen or make definite dif¬ 
ferentiations otherwise caused. 

12. Equilibration is the final result of these trans¬ 
formations which an evolving aggregate undergoes. 
The changes go on until there is readied an equilibria 
urn between the forced which all parts of the aggre¬ 
gate are exposed to, and the forces these parts oppose 
to them. Equilibration may pass through n transition 
stage of balanced motions (m in a planetary system), or 
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of balanced functions (as in a living body), on tho way 
to ultimato equilibrium; but tho state of rest in inoi % - 
ganio bodies, or death in organic bodies, is tho necessary 
limit of tho changes constituting evolution. 

13. Dissolution is the counterchange which sooner 
or later every evolved aggregate undergoes. Remaining 
exposed to surrounding forces that are unequilibrated, 
each aggregate is ever liable to bo dissipated by tho in¬ 
crease, gradual or sudden, of its contained motion; and 
its dissipation, quickly undergone by bodies lately ani¬ 
mate, and slowly undergone by inanimate masses, re¬ 
mains to be undergone at an indefinitely remote period 
by each planetary and stellar mass, whieh, since an in¬ 
definitely remote period in tho past, has been slowly 
evolving: the eyelo of its transformations being thus 
completed. 

14. This rhythm of evolution and dissolution, com¬ 
pleting itself during short periods in small aggregates, 
and in tho vast aggregates distributed through space 
completing itself in periods whieh are immeasurable by 
human thought, is, so far as wo can see, universal and 
eternal; each alternating phase of tho process predomi¬ 
nating —now in this region of space, and now in that— 
as local conditions determine. 

15. All these phenomena, from their great features 
down to their minutest details, arc necessary results 
of tho persistence of force under its forms of matter 
and motion, (liven these in their known distributions 
through space, and, their quantities being unchangeable, 
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either by increase or decrease, there inevitably result t!ic% 
continuous redistributions <1 i-^iin^iiiniinlil^ as evolution 
and dissolution, as well m all those special trails above 
enumerated. 

](>. That which persists, unolinitging in «|iututit v but 
ovor changing in form, under these sensible appearances 
which the universe presents to us, transeends human 
knowledge and conception; is an unknown and un¬ 
knowable power, which we are obliged to recognize m 
without limit in space, and without beginning or end m 
time. 

VI. 

The whole body of philosophy, or eompletelyomi- 
fled knowledge, Mr* Spencer divides into two purls: 
“ On the one hand, the things contemplated may he the 
universal truths: till particular truths referred to being 
used simply for proof or elucidation of these uni vernal 
truths. On the other hand, setting out with the uni¬ 
versal truths aft granted, the things contemplated may 
be the particular truths as interpreted by them. In 
both cases we deal with the universal truths; but in the 

one case they are passive and in the other ease active. 

in the on© case they form the products of exploration 
and in the other cue the instruments of exploration. 
Those divisions we may appropriately call tleneral Phi 
losophy and Special Philosophy respetively,* 1 * <leu- 
oral Philosophy forma the subject-matter of First Priti- 

# First Principle, | S«» 
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oiploa; the subsequent volumes of the Synthetic Series 
arc devoted to the task of applying the universal truths 
there formulated to the particular phenomena of Biol¬ 
ogy, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics. 

Some of the most striking features of Mr. Spen¬ 
cer’s treatment of the two last-named subjects will be 
touched upon in the following chapters—their more 
obviously practical bearings justifying this special treat¬ 
ment. A word or two may hero be given to the earlier 
portions of the work. 

The aim of the Principles of Biology was, as Mr. 
Spencer himself stated in the preface, “ to set forth the 
general truths of biology as illustrative of and as inter¬ 
preted by the laws of evolution.” Students of these 
two volumes have need to bear in mind that they were 
written and published at a time when the whole ques¬ 
tion of evolution was still under fierce discussion, and 
when even the scientific world itself was divided into 
hostile camps over every issue involved. Hence the 
special historic significance, over and above the general 
philosophic significance, of Part III, dealing with the 
arguments in favour of the development-hypothesis, 
and with the factors of organic evolution. Beyond this, 
little needs to be said by way of introduction to the 
work. Particular attention should, however, be di¬ 
rected to the closing division, in which the supremely 
important question of the laws of multiplication and 
their corollaries is treated at length. 

This question has had special significance for stu- 
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clouts and thinkors since about the close of t he last (vu- 
tury. One remarkable outgrowth of the generous ardour 
ami noblo enthusiasms which accompanied the earlier 
developments of 1 he French Revolution was the strong 
belief in huinnn perfeetibilil y which suddenly took 
possession of some of the finest minds of thr age. It 
seemed only necessary to throw off tin* numerous polit¬ 
ical and soeiai shackles of the past, to got rid of the 
tyrannies of k intern ft and priestcraft ami ariMueracies, 
and to break the fetters of degrading forms and customs 
that had been handed down from the pas! ; it seemed 
only necessary, in a word, to give men and women free 
play, ami the brightest dreams, the most glorious imag¬ 
inings of poet and seer won hi turn forthwith into still 
brighter, still more glorious realities. Something of the 
intense thrill of thin great new hope we cun eutrli in the 
earlier books of Wordsworth’s Prelude’; ns in the later 
books wo como into immediate touch with that numb¬ 
ing sense of disappointment and nlijerf despair which 
settled down over the consciousness of the world when 
it was realized that Prance had indeed failed to make 
good the magnificent promises of ITHti. We know 
how that prae.tieal failure brought the whole doctrine 
of human progress for a time into disrepute : smdi 
a work as UhatcmubnuiulV Kssai stir les Revolutions 
Anciennes ot Modernes being simply one indication of 
a widespread reaction in thought. Mean while, express* 
ivo as it may now well seem to iw to he of this wid 
change from sanguine expectation to doubt and do 
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spondcmcy, appeared in 1708 the first edition of ono of 
the world’s epoch-marking, if not epoch-making, books 
—Malihus’s essay on The Principle of Population.* The 
central doctrine of that book—-the work, strangely 
enough, of an English clergyman of the Established 
Church—struck a deadly blow at the gorgeous specu¬ 
lations of humanitarian dreamers. The earthly Eden 
which men had declared to be at hand was now pro¬ 
nounced an impossibility. For Mai thus showed con¬ 
clusively, as it seemed to himself and to many others of 
his and later times, that the world is and always must 
be overpopulated, and that the pressure of humanity 
upon the moans of subsisfeneo is not an accident but a 
necessity. If, therefore, it is inevitable that human be¬ 
ings should increase much more rapidly than their 
sustenance, misery in one form or the other is a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of human life ; and wholesale death 
by mere starvation is only prevented by the operation 
of other factors which have hitherto combined to pre¬ 
vent. population from running too far in advance of its 


* "There is nothing now but. vvlmt 1ms bmi forgotten,” says a 
clever French paradox. For Mu' suin' of those interested in what 
Buckie eulbsl tlm ** paternity of ideas,” it may be pointed out that, 
original as the work of Mai Hi us seemed to be, lie was not without 
predecessors hi his own chosen field. One Townsend, in an ac¬ 
count of a journey through Spain, had already broaehed the prob¬ 
lem of the relation of human population to the means of support.; 
and even ho had a precursor in that great writer who foreshadowed 
ho many peculiarly modern ideas - Voltaire, (See the article Popu¬ 
lation in his Oictionnaire Philosophiquo.) 

8 
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material of support. Let progressive civili/.ation inter* 
fero with these fa(‘tors, as if constantly tends to do 
let it decrease wars, plagues, excessive and premature 
mortality, vices of various kinds,and forced or voluntary 
celibacy—and upon tin* removal of these manifold and 
hitherto stringent preventive cheeks a universal battle 
for life would ensue, lienee it is useless to indulge in 
lyric enthusiasms about the* reign of plenty and the 
kingdom of peace and love upon earth. The reign of 
plenty is a myth, the kingdom of peace ami love an airy 
fiction. An everlasting and inevitable want of balance 
between human population and its means of support is 
the one firm and overpowering reality. 4 * 

Malthus’s book came upon tin* world with flic blight 
of disillusion. Its conclusions were widely accepted ; 
its theories passed into the economist's recognised body 
of thought. And now we are in a position to appreciate 
the importance of Mr. Spencer's contribution to the dts- 


# How pregnant were Maltha*** *|MTulntii»n* t* shown by the 
fact that it is in this essay of hi* that we find fin* Mart mg point of 
Darwin’s own development of tin High I--the development which 
presently culminated in the Origin of SfteeieH, (Imu the* univer¬ 
sal overpopulation, and it is elear that wholesale destruction must 
bo all tho time at work. Ah animals ntul plant* are Huh per¬ 
petually tending to increase faster than their mean* of sustenance, 
a struggle among them must result ; and tti thi* struggle thovat 
individuals of every species are likidy to conquer and survive 
which are equipp'd for the eonfllet by even the most minuta 
variations favouring them in gaining f«««I and avoidmg enemies. 
(Sec Darwin’s own introduction to the *ixth rtlflintt of the Origin 
of Species.) 
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mission of the general subject in tlio chapters reforrod 
to. A profound investigation of the whole question of 
multiplication, asexual and sexual, subhuman and hu¬ 
man, loads him to the conclusion, established as usual 
inductively and deductively, that while excess of fertility 
has been and is the cause of man’s evolution, every fresh 
step in that evolution itself necessitates in its turn a 
decline in fertility. That human population will for¬ 
ever continue to press upon the means of human sub¬ 
sistence, as Mai thus supposed, is therefore not a fact. 
Individuation and genesis are in necessary antagonism, 
and advanee in the former must bo followed by decrease 
in the latter. Fecundity is thus not a permanent factor, 
as is implied in the Malthusian view, and pressure of 
population and its accompanying evils, instead of remain¬ 
ing the one problem to he encountered all along the line 
of human progress, must gradually work itself out alto¬ 
gether. “ The excess of fertility 1ms itself rendered the 
process of civilization inevitable; and the process of 
civilization must inevitably diminish fertility, and at 
last destroy its excess. From the beginning pressure of 
population has been the proximate cause of progress. 
It produced the original diffusion of the race. It com¬ 
pelled men to abandon predatory habits and take to 
agriculture. It led to the clearing of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. It forced men into the social state; made social 
organization inevitable; and has developed the social 
sentiments. It has stimulated to progressive improve¬ 
ments in production and to increased skill in intelli- 
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gonee. It is daily thrusting us info closer contact and 
more mutually dependent relationships. And after hav¬ 
ing caused, as it ultimately must, the tint* peopling of 
the globe, and the raising of all its habitable parts into 
the big!lest Htaio of cm 11um after Im\ ing brought all 
processes for the sat infant ion of human wants to perfec¬ 
tion—after having, at the same time, developed the in¬ 
tellect into complete competency for its work, and the 
feelings into complete fitness for serial life after hu\ - 
ing done all this, the pressure of population, as it grad¬ 
ually finishes its work, must gradually bring itself to an 
end.” * 

Thus, in the hands of the evolutionary philosopher, 
the Malthusian doctrine loses till its gloom and terror. 
He, in Emerson’s phrase, has here, m ho often else¬ 
where, converted u the Furies into Muses and the ludls 
into benefit” 


VII. 

Many competent erities have regarded the Principles 
of Psychology as Mr. Spencer's greatest nehieumietd, 
and not, perhaps, without good cause. Nowhere else, 
certainly, could we find a more striking exhibition of 
his magnificent powers of both unulyM* and synthesis, 
of his clear perception of the significance of minutest 
details, of his daring sweep of generalisation and de¬ 
duction, of his firm control over the longest and most 


# Principles of Biology, |§ aX 
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intricate chains of reasoning. To the phenomena of no 
other subject, it may bo added, have evolutionary prin¬ 
ciples boon applied with more conspicuous results. 

The old psychology had boon purely statical. Its 
subject-matter had been the manifestations of intelli¬ 
gence in the modern civilized adult; and a hard-and- 
fast lino of demarkation had been drawn between those 
and all the manifestations of intelligence exhibited by 
the subhuman world. Mind in man was held to differ 
absolutely and generically from mind in animals; and 
no study of the latter could be resorted to in the hope 
of throwing light upon the problems of the former. 
The foolish antithesis of instinct, and reason is a sturdy 
survival of this old thought. This traditional course, 
followed unquestioningly from generation to generation, 
and by school after school of metaphysicians, had natu¬ 
rally carried the subject of psychology but little be¬ 
yond the point reached by the fantastic speculations of 
mediaeval scholasticism. Evolution offered the student 
an entirely now standpoint. Its great principle of the 
continuity of all phenomena, applied to the problems of 
intelligence, showed that all absolute distinctions, hero 
as elsewhere, were more subjective illusions. Between 
mind in its highest, development, and mind in its first 
dim awakenings no boundary could anywhere be set; 
and the complex intellect of the modern adult, so far 
from being treated as a thing unique and apart, had 
thus henceforth to bo regarded as the production of the 
compounding and reeompoumling of simpler and still 
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simpler elements, (liven the nervous shook, # whirl* 
Mr. Spencer distinguishes ns tin* primordial and mire- 
solvable element in eemseiousness, ami the I and ness of 
scientific psychology is to follow tlie process of progress¬ 
ive integration, step by step, through sensation, reflex 
action, instinct, memory, reason, the feelings atui (} u , 
will. But more than this: the prineipfe of eontimiity 
further warns us against any attempt to Ih a barrier be¬ 
tween physiological and psychological phenomena. The 
manifestations of physical and mental uetiwty have also 
their unity of composition. “The life of the body and 
mental life are species, of whieh life, properly so called, 
is the genus.” u Though we commonly regard mental 
and bodily life as distinct, it needs only to ascend some¬ 
what above the ordinary point of \iew to see that they 
arc but subdivisions of lift* in general, and that no line 
of demarkation can be drawn between them otherwise 
than arbitrarily. Doubtless to those who persist after 
tho popular fashion in contemplating only the extreme 
forms of tho two, this assertion will appear incredible. 


* Such h the word employed by Mr. Spencer. Imt he «tHotly 

means pm/ehmtl shock. Anxious a* he wp I oil lm tirgte 
meat to keep the psyehieai phenomena dbtinei fr*»m ftuar |4r- 
leal accompaniment h, it in a Httl« vurmn Unit t»e idueild have 

slipped into such a careless use of the wool ** nervous ” -««^ wunt 
that threatens to blur the whole Issue. |8w on ftin the very 
interesting note on page 444 of volume it of Mr, Kite’s Cm'tiit' 
Philosophy.) Mr. Fiske ventumd to efiiittge the ti ti foil tt wife word 
to “psychical," and adds that Mr, Spneer mithorued httn to »iy 
that in so doing he had his eoneurrenee. 
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. . . [But] it is not more certain that, from the simple 
reflex action by which the infant sucks, up to the elabo¬ 
rate reasoning of the adult man, the progress is by 
daily infinitesimal stops, than it is certain that between 
the automatic actions of the lowest creatures and the 
highest conscious actions of the human race a series of 
actions displayed by the various tribes of the animal 
kingdom may bo so placed as to render it impossible to 
say of any one step in the scries, Hero intelligence 
begins.” * 

The method of investigation that evolution has thus 
rendered possible has achieved, along with many other 
splendid triumphs, one very notable success. It has 
effected a permanent compromise between two great 
antagonistic schools of psychology—the experimental¬ 
ists and the transeendentalists, or the followers of Locke 
on the ono hand, and those of Leibnitz: and Kant on 
the other. This famous dispute, which antedated by 
centuries the celebrated philosophers with whoso names 
it is generally associated, and which, before the rise of 
the doctrine of evolution, promised to bo perennial, 
concerned the nature of the human faculty. “ All our 
knowledge is derived from experience,” was the funda¬ 
mental dictum of the ompirieists. “On the contrary,” re¬ 
plied their opponents, u wo possess ideas which transcend 

* Those quotations from the first edition of the Principles of 
Psychology arc given hero because they serve our immediate pur¬ 
pose somewhat better than the revised statements of the same 
ideas to be found in the later editions of the work. 
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experience—which an* innate." Mr. Speiierr, approach¬ 
ing iho whole question from the rvoitti moan > it it*, miw 
that tho controversy from fir.M to last uus a rout ru\ ersv 
of partial views. The weaklier of cadi ^\>tvtn was that 
it accepted a portion of flu* truth for the entire truth. 
To nay that, antecedent to experienre, the mind is an 
absolute blank, is, m he pointed <»ut, t<> ignore tin* nip 
OHHential questions, u Whence routes the power of urban¬ 
izing experiences? whence arise the ditTermt degrees 
of that power possessed by different races uf organisms 
and diiterent individuals of the same race? " # Hut y 
this to throw up the empirical cast* altogether? \ u \ at 
all. The pre-established internal relations, of the in- 
natenoas of which bo much is made by the idealists, if 
transcendent to the experienees of the individual, are 
not transcendent to that vast eiutin of auee^tral experi¬ 
ence, running baek through ages of barbardm and nni 
nudity to the lowest beginnings of life, of which the 
present individual is only the terminal link. The mo> 
merit the venue of dismission was changed from the lim. 
ited area of individual experience to the iiumeasuruble 
area of universal experience the undent ddlimlty xm\* 
ished. We no longer quarrel awr the so railed « !%mm 
of thought; 1 and the question of relative potential i« 
tolloetuality becomes elear. Of u Mirefv the doetriue 
of evolution is a great healer of philosophy discords, 
and, since it is notorious that philosophii- drseords lime 


# Principle* of Vn\vUuU%}\ || v*t». 
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been almost as fierce and sanguinary as controversies in 
the theological arena, it should receive a generous meed 
of the blessing promised to peacemakers. 

A word of warning must be added ere we close these 
few paragraphs on the Spencerian psychology. 

A superficial reading of what has just been written 
concerning the continuity of phenomena and the impos¬ 
sibility of drawing any dividing line between physio¬ 
logical and psychical life might only too easily lead the 
unwary student to conclude that Mr. Spencer’s doctrines 
end in materialism pure and simple. This, indeed, is 
the popular view of the matter held to with obstinate 
tenacity despite continual protest and repeated disproof. 
Yet on no point has Mr. Spencer endeavoured to make 
himself more explicit. Already in the concluding para¬ 
graphs of First Principles he did his utmost to show that 
the arguments contained in that work lend no support 
whatever to either of the current antagonistic views 
respecting the ultimate nature of things. “ Their im¬ 
plications are no more materialistic than they are spir¬ 
itualistic ; and no more spiritualistic than they are ma¬ 
terialistic,” he asserts; since our antithetic conceptions 
of spirit and matter, necessary as they must seem to us, 
are still nothing more than symbols of the Unknown 
Eeality which underlies both. Developing this truth 
more fully in the Principles of Psychology, he thus de¬ 
clares himself in the chapter on the Substance of Mind 
(§63): “Here . . . we arrive at the barrier which needs 
to be perpetually pointed out, alike to those who seek 
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materialistic explanations of mtoitul phenomena, and to 
those who are alarmed lest such explunal ions maybe 
found. This last (‘lass prove* by their fear, almost as 
much as the first, prove*, by their hope, that they believe 
Mind may possibly be interpreted in terms of Matter; 
whereas many whom they vituperate as materialists an* 
profoundly convinced that there is not the* remotest pos¬ 
sibility of so interpreting them. For those who, not 
deterred by foregone eonehtsions, have pushed their 
analysis to the uttermost see \ery elearly, that flu* eon- 
cept wo form to ourselves of Matter is hut tin* symbol 
of some form of power absolutely and former unknown 
to us; and a symbol whieh we cannot suppose to bo 
like the reality without involving ourselves in rout ra¬ 
diations (First Principles, § lf>). They also mm that the 
representation of all objective activities in terms of 
Motion is hut a representation of them, and not a 
knowledge of them; and that we are immediately 
brought to alternative absurdities if we assume the 
Power manifested to us as Motion, to be in itself that 
which we conceive as Motion (First Principles, j Rj, 
When with these conclusions that Matter and Motion, 
as wo think them, are hut symbolic of unknowable 
forms of existence, wo join tin* conclusion lately reached 
that Mind also is unknowable, and flint the simplest 
form under whieh we can think of its substance is but 
a symbol of something that can never be rendered into 
thought; wo see that the* whole question is nt lust 
nothing more than the question whether these symbols 
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should be expressed in terms of those or those in terms 
of these—a question scarcely worth deciding, since either 
answer leaves us as completely outside of the reality as 
we were at first.” 

How thoroughly unmaterialistic is Mr. Spencer’s 
whole view of the question is made manifest by the 
paragraph immediately following the one from which 
the above extract is taken. Here he distinctly says, 
once and for all, “that were we compelled to choose 
between the alternatives of translating mental phenom¬ 
ena into physical phenomena, or of translating physical 
phenomena into mental phenomena, the latter alterna¬ 
tive would seem the more acceptable of the two.” He 
proceeds to give, in the course of a long and weighty 
paragraph, his reasons for this assertion; and conclud¬ 
ing that “of the two it seems easier to translate so- 
called Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate so- 
called Spirit into so-called Matter (which latter is, indeed, 
wholly impossible),” he reminds us that “no translation 
can carry us beyond our symbols.” After this, only the 
familiar ignorance, carelessness, and perversity of the 
general religious world can explain the fact that even 
to-day Mr. Spencer’s teachings are frequently denounced 
as “ materialistic.” It is surprising how often the short¬ 
sightedness of the theologians has led them to treat 
with antagonism men who, if they only knew it, should 
rather be reckoned among the truest friends of religion. 
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I. 

Me. Seen (‘Hit's social and j »< 4 i t i* ‘ul teachings are 
familiar enough in their main outlines to readers who 
otherwise know little or nothing of his works. Tin* 
most popularly written and widely circulated of his 
books — the Education ulono exempted are those which 
deal directly with tin* problems arising from the rela¬ 
tions of citizens to government ami to one another. In 
the pages of Social Statics, the Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology, and The Man rtrstts Tin* State, 
these problems in their multifarious aspects are handled 
with rare force, clearness, and felicity of illustration; 
and though first principles niv kept in view throughout, 
and are shown to constitute the firm foundation of 
every doctrine advanced - though in this way phito. 
sophie coherence and consistency are given to every 
chain of reasoning—the popular standpoint is that 
adopted; the arguments arc directed rather to the gen¬ 
eral reader than to the special student. By tin* larger 
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public, therefore, Mr. Spencer’s individualistic theories 
are accepted or rejected without any thought of their 
relation to his philosophic system as a whole; how they 
fall into -the body of his work, and what exact place 
they occupy there, are questions that seldom come up 
for consideration. 

This is the more natural because, even when we 
have grown tired, as Zschokke put it, of “ living in the 
furnished lodgings of tradition,” very few of us have 
thought out for ourselves a systematized theory of life. 
IVe have what we are pleased to call our ideas (usually 
more correctly to be described as our impressions) 
about most things; and the less we understand of a 
subject the stronger our assertions of opinion are likely 
to be. But these ideas rarely hang together among 
themselves—are rarely attached to any deep underlying 
principles. Their roots run down into the emotions; 
they draw their nourishment thence; and some accident 
of early education, environment, self-interest, or class- 
bias, gives them, unknown to ourselves, their special 
form and colour. It is curious in studying our friends 
—we are hardly likely to observe the inconsistencies in 
ourselves—to find, in consequence, what a strange jum¬ 
ble of contradictory notions the majority of them man¬ 
age to find room for, without for a moment seeming to 
imperil thereby their self-satisfaction or peace of mind. 
The assertive radical, brought face to face with some 
novel form of an old question, unexpectedly develops a 
rabid conservatism; the bigoted conservative advocates 
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on some special isolated point doctrines which, applied 
to other and perhaps more familiar issues, hi' would look 
upon with horror. Mon who aro urging the world for¬ 
ward in one direction are holding it hark in others; 
and the gospels of yesterday and to-morrow are pro* 
claimed in one breath by the Hume preacher. Few 
realize the absurdity of all thin; few are aware of the 
anarchy of thought and incongruity of social aims to 
which it munt inevitably give rise; fewer still, perhaps, 
understand that it is due to the absence in most men ■ 
oven in those of general intelligence ami more than 
average culture—of a methodical habit, of thought, and 
the guiding power of some great central principles, to 
the touchstone of which every judgment and opinion 
may he brought. 

Caring nothing for the consistency of their own 
ideas, most readers would naturally fail to impure into 
the consistency of the ideas of other people, lienee 
they are willing to deal with that one department of the 
Spencerian thought which happens to come under their 
particular notice without troubling to raise the question 
of its connection with other departments, Mr. Spun- 
car’s individualism may or may not organically belong 
to and of necessity grow out of the principles of evolu¬ 
tion as by him expounded ; hut, while they will discuss 
the individualism itself, this is the last unit ter that m 
likely to attract their attention. Hence it is precisely 
this point we propose to den! with here. To expound 
Mr. Spencer’s social and political! views in their prueti- 
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cal applications would be a work of supererogation; to 
discuss them would lie outside the scope of a volume 
like the present. But to show how these views affiliate 
upon the main body of his thought will be to carry out 
to the full the plan of this introduction.* 

II. 

The once-famous saying of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that u constitutions are not made, but grow ,’ 5 struck the 
men of his time as singularly original and suggestive; 
but, as Mr. Spencer says, “ in our day, the most signifi¬ 
cant thing” about it is u that it was ever thought so 
significant.” Not only has the principle enunciated in 
it long since passed into a commonplace, but from the 
evolutionary standpoint we all now see that it forms but 
a small portion of a much larger truth. Under all its 
aspeets and through all its ramifications society itself is 
a thing of slow and natural development, not of artifi¬ 
cial piecing together—a growth and not a manufacture. 
This means that it must be dealt with not as a mechan¬ 
ism, but as a living thing. 

The comparison between society and an individual 
organism had been instituted before Mr. Spencer’s time, 


* There is the more need to do this, first, because many other¬ 
wise loyal adherents of Speneerianism refuse to follow their 
teacher into the extremes of his political thought; and, secondly, 
because of the opinion, widely diffused among them, that his so¬ 
cial doctrines, espoused long before the working out of his general 
system, have since been cleverly dovetailed into that system, and 
form no proper part of it. 
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but in a wn ; v loo vague for it to bo productive of much 
result. Mr. Spencer, in faking the matter up ainui^ 
bis earlier studies, endeavoured to tlu something iiuhv 
than point out* more or less fanciful analogies. I* t iliz- 
ing tlic comprehensive generalizations of modern biolo¬ 
gy, he undertook to indicate the real punilloli>ms.* 

These, summarized in tin* sueeinetest pos>ilde state¬ 
ments, an* shown to be four in number: 

1. ronuneneing as small tiggregat ions, both societies 
and individual organisms insensibly augment in muss, 
in some instances eventually reaching a bulk ten thorn 
sand limes greater than their original size. 

2. At first so simple in structure as to be considered 
structureless, both societies and individual organisms 
assume in the course of their growth a continually in¬ 
creasing complexity of struct are. 

3. In a society in its early undeveloped state, m in 
an individual organism in its early ami undeveloped 
state, there exists scarcely any mutual dependence of 
parts; in both east's t he parts gradually acquire a mutual 
dependence, and tins heroines at Iasi ho great Unit the 
life ami activity of each part are made po^nldr only by 
the life ami activity of flu* rest, 

4. Idle life and development of a society, tike I lie 

* These parnlleliwnH, out lined in the article «m The S« dnl Or¬ 
ganism (first published In the West mart er ftevtew for January, 
1800), wore subsequently worked out hi detail in The Priiieifdes 
of Sociology, Part 11. See also the essay on Sj»e< ializcd Adminne 
trat ion. 
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life and development of an individual organism, are in¬ 
dependent of and far more prolonged than the life and 
development of any of its component units, who sever¬ 
ally are horn, grow, reproduce, and die, while the body 
politic composed of them survives generation after gen¬ 
eration, increasing in mass, completeness of structure, 
and functional activity. 

Consideration of these striking parallelisms will re¬ 
veal the fact that the most important of them—the sec¬ 
ond and third in the above tabulation—present elements 
that bring the growth of society directly under the gen¬ 
eral law of evolution. Societies, like individual organ¬ 
isms, pass, during the course of their development, from 
simplicity to complexity of structure, at the same time 
that their various parts gradually acquire greater and 
greater mutual dependence; in other words, the changes 
undergone by them are in the direction at once of in¬ 
creasing heterogeneity and of increasing unity. And it 
may be remarked incidentally that no more conspicuous 
illustrations of the formula of evolution can be found 
than those furnished by the study of social growth. 
Barbarous tribes, lowest in the scale of development, 
are nothing but loose, almost homogeneous aggregations 
of individuals and families, living in contiguity, but 
hardly at all depending one upon the other. Powers 
and functions are practically alike, the only marked 
differences being those which accompany difference of 
sex. “ Every man is warrior, hunter, fisherman, tool- 

maker, builder; every woman performs the same drudg- 
9 
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cries ”— (.hat is, there is as yet no specialization of parts; 
and at the same lime “every family is srlf sufficing, ami, 
save for purposes of aggression and defence, might m 
well live apart from t ho restthere is little or no 
mutual dependence. Very early, lmwe\er, important 
chanson manifest themselves, Differentiation begins. 
With the appearance of somr kind of chieftainship arista 
distinction between the governing and the governed ; 
and as this distinction grows more ami mure derided, 
the controlling agencies gradually break up, ami in 
course of time assume tin* form of the highly complex 
political organizations of semi-civilized and civilized 
lands. Meanwhile the accompanying industrial diver¬ 
gencies are even more significant. Individuals, no longer 
continuing to perform for themselves all the functions 
necessary for the preservation of their own lives and the 
lives of those immediately connected with them, begin 
to devote themselves to separate kinds of occupation; 
whence arise the first suggestions of that industrial spe¬ 
cialization which has been carried to such an extreme 
in our own day, and which with every year is tending 
to become more marked. But one ulbimportimt fuel 
must never he lost sight of. These changes along the 
line of over-increitHing heterogeneity can only go on step 
by stop, in combination with corresponding changes 
along the line of ever-increasing integration. The gov¬ 
erning agency can only assume the labours and respon¬ 
sibilities of oversight, guidance, and direction by being 
relieved, to a degree proportionate to the demand of 
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these upon it, of the daily strain of providing for its 
own wants. Regulative and maintaining agencies can 
only thus become distinct. Similarly with the indus¬ 
trial changes themselves. As soon as any one individual 
limits himself to the performance of one particular life- 
sustaining function, for which he may possess unusual 
aptitude, he must necessarily become dependent upon 
the rest of the community to the extent of the functions 
left unfulfilled by him; while he performs certain func¬ 
tions in excess, and thereby benefits others, others must 
also perform functions in excess for his benefit. Hence, 
it is clear that, if society is to maintain its corporate 
life, no differentiation can take place without integra¬ 
tion ; increase of specialization in social changes is not 
only accompanied by increase of mutual dependence, 
but is absolutely impossible without it. 

From the first stages of social growth to the develop¬ 
ments recorded in yesterday’s newspaper, what we call 
progress has everywhere been marked by the same char¬ 
acteristics. All changes in the line of advance have 
been changes rendering the social structure more com¬ 
plex while increasing its organic unity; and this double¬ 
sided movement has by this time gone so far that we 
are to-day witnessing its effects in the modified inter¬ 
relations of the great nations of the civilized world. 
The new thought of the solidarity of the human race 
simply reminds us of the application of the evolutionary 
principle to the widest possible issues. For not only 
are the great modern nations becoming more and more 
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completely specialized and unified within themselves, 
but the civilized world in itself developing info a vast 
organic whole, made up of many Hindi highly dilTeren- 
tinted but mutually dependent aggregations. 

Two important aspects of tin* principles here indi¬ 
cated must now be re-emphasized m presenting truths 
to which we shall recur later on. In the first plane, in 
the social as in the individual organism, repetition of 
similar parts implies a relatively low stage of develop¬ 
ment, higher stages being characterized hy the marking 
oil of special organs for the performance of special 
functions. In the second place, the activity of every 
organ being limited, adequate performtinee of its special 
function by each organ m incompatible with continuance 
on its part to perform other functions. That its own 
function may be duly carried on, it must be relieved 
by other organs of the need for sustaining other m> 
tivities. 

Having thus indicated the principal parallelisms 
between societies and individual organisms, Mr. Speuecr 
proceeds to point out their chief differences. As there 
is no necessity hero for m to follow him into his con- 
sideration and discussion of these, we will confine our¬ 
selves to the briefest enumeration of them. lie finds 
the contrasts also to be four in number: 

1. Societies have no specific externa! forum, 

2. The living tissue whereof an individual organism 
consists forms a continuous mum ; the living elements 
of a society do not form a continuous mum, but am 
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more or less widely dispersed over some portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

3. The ultimate living elements of an individual 
organism are mostly fixed in their relative positions; 
those of the social organism are capable of moving 
from place to place. 

4. In the body of an animal only a special tissue is 
endowed with feeling; in a society all the members are 
endowed with feeling. 

With much ingenuity Mr. Spencer labours to show 
that these obvious contrasts are neither so fundamental 
nor so important as would at first sight appear. This 
part of the matter, however, does not now concern us. 
But the last-named distinction between the social and 
the individual organism should be looked at a little 
more closely, because it points to a profound truth of 
immediate moment to us here. For what does this 
distinction imply? It implies nothing less than that 
there is a radical difference between the relations of 
parts and whole in the individual organism, and the 
relations of parts and whole in the social organism. 
“While in individual bodies the welfare of all other 
parts is rightly subservient to the welfare of the nervous 
system, whose pleasurable or painful activities make up 
the good or ill of life ; in bodies politic the same thing 
does not hold, or holds to but a very slight extent. It 
is well that the lives of all parts of an animal should 
be merged in the life of the whole, because the whole 
has a corporate consciousness capable of happiness or 
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misery. But it is not ho with a society, since its living 
iinitn do not and cannot lose iudhidual consciousness, 
anti since the community as a whole has no corporate 
consciousness. Ami this is an everlasting reason why 
the welfares of citizens cannot rightly he sacrificed to 
Homo supposed benefit of the state ; but \\ h y, on 11 hi 
other hand, the state is to he maintained solely for the 
benefit of citizens. r Fhe corporate life must here bo 
subservient to tht' lives of I ho parts instead <>f the li\ es 
of the parts being subservient to tin* corporate life." # 

III. 

This, which might at first sight seem to be a con¬ 
clusion standing by itself, ami of no further urn* to us, 
may for our present purposes be taken its a new point 
of departure. Let uh examine in detail tin' question of 
the relations of parts to whole in the social organism. 

From the earliest developments of gregariousnesH to 
the latest extension of governmental urthity, the only 
ultimate authority for the restraints exercised by society 
in its corporate capacity over its individual members is 
the welfare of those individual members. The welfare 
of society is the proximate end only; the final end is 
the welfare of the units of which the society is com¬ 
posed. This has beam made clear by the above eon- 
sidcraiions. But does this mean that the relations of 
the individual to the corporate life should he or could 

# Thu Social Organism (Ks*Huys, vtil i). 
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be of a stable or unchanging character? From, the 
evolutionary standpoint such an idea is on the face of 
it untenable. On the contrary, such relations must 
inevitably vary with the varying conditions of social 
growth. The social organism, like all other organisms 
whatsoever, must mould the activities of its inner life in 
response to outer needs. Only by adequately meeting 
those needs can its existence he maintained, and while 
the ultimate end of social organization can never he 
other than that alleged, furtherance of that ultimate 
end may often be impossible, save by temporary post¬ 
ponement of it to the proximate end; in other words, 
the welfare of society may have to take precedence of 
the welfare of the individual, and individual life he 
sacrificed to social preservation. We may put the mat¬ 
ter even more strongly, and state at once that through¬ 
out the past the proximate end, that of social preser¬ 
vation, has habitually been of prime importance; the 
claims of the individual in contradistinction to those of 
the corporate body having only gradually emerged as 
vital issues. In all transitional states, indeed, the rela¬ 
tions of which we speak must necessarily be relations 
of compromise; but such compromise will favour the 
whole as against the parts, or the parts as against the 
whole, according to the type of social organization—the 
type itself being evolved in answer to the medium of 
social needs. The question therefore arises, How do the 
general conditions of any given society tend to determine 
the relations of its citizens to the state ? 
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The evolution of lift* at large, alike in its higher and 
in its lower forms, has Leon possible only berause in t ho 
average of cases there has throughout been a definite 
conneetion between conduct and eonsetpienee. Hut fur 
the fact that individuals structural!) beM adapted to 
the conditions of their existence lune prospered hy 
means of sneli fuller adaptution, while indiwdnals le.ss 
favourably endowed have dropped out in the simple 
for existence, no advanee in life euuid e\er have taken 
place. This law, which ethically enunciated, becomes the 
principle that each individual ought to reecho the good 
and evil arising from its own nature, is tin* primary law 
of existence, holding good of all creatures, ami (juulitied 
in those living solitary lives only by that u Kelhsubordb 
nation needed among the higher of them for the rearing 
of offspring.” 

In non-gregariotiH creatures, therefore, the only con- 
diet is between Holf-Hulmcrving ami mee«snbservmg ac¬ 
tivities i and species which do not post pone in reijuLdto 
degrees the former class of activities to the latter will 
inevitably disappear. But in gregarious creatures an¬ 
other factor comes into play. Each individual in the 
pursuit of his own satisfactions must he prevented from 
interfering with the similar pursuit of their own satis- 
factions on the part of others; for in the absence of 
such prevention an associated state would he impossible, 
and each individual would lose the benefits that co-oper¬ 
ation would bring The associated state, therefore, de¬ 
mands, in addition to that large postponement of self to 
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offspring, which lies at the bottom, of all life, a constant 
postponement of self to fellows, negatively by restraint 
of actions that impede, and positively by performance 
of actions that further, the fullest and most harmonious 
co-operation. 

Putting these two principles together, we are able to 
establish an important conclusion. The prerequisite of 
life in general embodied in the first must be qualified 
in the way indicated by the second when the individual, 
no longer isolated, lives in association with others whose 
presence and claims necessarily limit the range of his 
activities. Hence we reach the formula of absolute jus¬ 
tice.* “ Every man is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man.” 

But now we have to notice that under certain condi¬ 
tions these abstract principles require still further quali¬ 
fication. The ultimate authority for the existence of 


* This may be the proper place to point out a distinctive fea¬ 
ture in Mr. Spencer’s Ethics—the separation of absolute from rela¬ 
tive ethics. Absolutely right conduct is conduct having no con¬ 
comitant of pain, or painful consequences, either to self or others; 
all other conduct, though it may be relatively right, or the least 
wrong possible under the circumstances, is not absolutely right. 
In the drawing up of a code of absolute morality, therefore, we 
must consider the ideal man in an ideal state of society; and rela¬ 
tive morality must then aim to approximate to this as closely as 
is possible under any given conditions. In discussing the Spen¬ 
cerian ethics this vital distinction must never be lost sight of. 
See Data of Ethics, chap, xv, and compare this with Social Statics, 
Part I, chap, i, and the article on Absolute Political Ethics 
(Essays, vol. iii). 
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tlio associated state is, as we have* seen, tin* increased 
welfare that all its individual units an* unaided to ob¬ 
tain by means of it. 'Phis renders the preservation of 
the associated state itself of the first irnporfanee; and 
when it is imperilled, saeritiee of tin* indhiduai to se¬ 
cure its continuance receives strong etIdeal sanction. 
This fact gives ua the elm* for which we are in search 
in onr inquiry as to how the relations of citizen to state 
depend upon existing social conditions. For the wel¬ 
fare of the individual can only, ethically considered, 
take entire and immediate precedence of tin* welfare of 
the community at large m long m the eommmdty itself 
is not in danger—in other words, during periods of sus¬ 
tained peace. During periods of military aetivity or 
preparation—-that is, when rightly or wrongly it is sup¬ 
posed that the community is jeopardized from without 
—the individual has, to a large extent, to be math* sub¬ 
servient to the state, often even to the extent of being 
called upon to render up property and life to aid in 
keeping the social structure intact. 

We sec, then, that in the social organism the rela¬ 
tions of parts to whole depend upon the average activi¬ 
ties of the whole. So long as the community is engaged 
in a struggle for existence with antagonistic communi¬ 
ties, its corporate life has to be maintained at any cost 
—even at the cost of its component units; and societies 
in which this necessity is most completely met, stand, 
other things equal, the bent chance of preservation. 
Sanction for the temporary postponement of the atuli- 
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vidua! to the state is thus obtained; but this sanction 
holds good only so long as the specified conditions con¬ 
tinue. Just as soon as the external struggle for exist¬ 
ence ceases, the sanction for the postponement of the 
individual to the state can no longer be alleged, and all 
qualification lapses in regard to the principles above set 
forth. 

IV. 

Before we can appreciate the full significance of this 
conclusion, we must look at the matter for a moment 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Theoretically, three kinds of social aggregation may 
be distinguished, according to the purposes which asso¬ 
ciation is intended to subserve. Men may group them¬ 
selves together (1) merely for the sake of companion¬ 
ship ; (2) for combined action against enemies, animal 
or human, or both; or (3) for better satisfaction by 
means of reciprocal aid of the various requirements of 
life—higher as well as lower.* The resulting aggre¬ 
gates may be defined respectively as non-co-operative, 
military, and industrial. 

Of the first, an instance is found in the case of 


* Justice, § 102. All this does not, of course, mean that men 
have ever corbsciously banded themselves together for these or any 
other purposes. We have here nothing to do with the monstrous 
fiction of a social contract—one of the favourite theories of 
eighteenth-century speculation, from the days of Locke and Filmcr 
onward. We simply recognize that, according to obtaining condi¬ 
tions, association has been naturally brought about here in response 
to one kind of demand, there in response to another. 
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tho Esquimaux, who live in groups, hut who, having no 
external enemies, never combine for purposes of cur- 
porato oileneo and defence, and among whom industrial 
co-operation has gone no further than a di\ ishm of labour 
between man and wife in each separate family. Exam- 
pJes of the second class are of course very numerous, 
and may bo found in the purest form in 41 hunting- 
tribes at large, the activities of which alternate between 
chasing animals and going to war with one another,” 
and in which industrial co-operation, if exhibited at all, 
is exhibited only in a very rudimentary way. When we 
come to tho third division we are met, in seared for 
illustrations, by tho diOienlty arising from laek of ma¬ 
terial. Tho purely industrial society does not yet exist 
in a developed form, A few perfectly peaeefid tribes 
are to bo found here and there in the world like the 
Bodes, the Dhimfds, and the Koechs— who, never need¬ 
ing to combine for aggression or defenee, do yet to some 
extent render mutual assistance in the simple uetivities of 
their daily lives. But all advanced peoples without ex¬ 
ception, ns well as most of those relatively low down in 
the scale of civilization, yield eases of association for tho 
achievement of all the three ends above distinguished, 
Tho desire for social intercourse is satisfied ; life is made 
easier and larger by means of industrial co-operation; 
but at the same time there is still need for corporate 
action, if not of an aggressive, then, at any rate, of m 
defensive nature. 

Now, tho fact that even the most fully industrialized 
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of developed societies are still quasi -military in their 
constitution, introduces us to an important truth. An¬ 
tagonistic as are the military and the industrial activi¬ 
ties, throughout the whole course of social evolution, 
from the very beginning until now, the former has 
played a main part in the development of the latter. 
But for war, little advance would have been possible. 
War has been essentially the consolidating factor, and 
its ever-widening sweep has in the upshot but cleared a 
larger area for the play of industrial forces. Each new 
integration brought about by conquest has ultimately 
changed the warlike relations formerly existing between 
the communities integrated into relations of a peaceful 
character; their interests, instead of being antagonistic, 
become interdependent. As this process, which has gone 
on from the earliest dawn of human history, continues, 
its results, though of the same general nature, will be 
on a grander scale. Eventually, war will bring about 
its own destruction by aiding in the production, 
throughout a world-area; of those industrial conditions 
which will render anti-industrial relations henceforth 
impossible. 

Eecognizing this fact—which is indeed one of too 
much significance ever to be lost sight of—we can un¬ 
derstand how it is that even the most highly civilized 
nations are still in a transitional state. A factor of su¬ 
preme importance in the earlier stages of their develop¬ 
ment, war, though of ever-decreasing importance in their 
more advanced stages, has, down to quite recent times, 
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played a large part in the unification of national inter¬ 
ests, which is one phase of all social progress. Hence, 
we can lor the time being reach nothing bettor than a 
compromise between the demands of military co-opera¬ 
tion on the one bund, and the demands of industrial eo- 
operation on the other. Hut here a further distiuetion 
is to ho made. This compromise, formerly in favour of 
the military claims, is now (in some modern countries 
considerably, and in a few markedly) in favour of flu* in¬ 
dustrial claims. While hitherto the all-important thing 
was to keep up military efficiency, ami industry was 
valued only to the extent to winch it aided in doing 
this; now, on the contrary, industrial growth is the all- 
important thing, and military efficiency is valued only 
in so far as, by yielding adequate protection, it furthers 
peaceful co-operation. lienee, though, among the more 
advanced societies, we cannot specify any as absolutely 
military or absolutely industrial, we cun still divide 
them, accordingly as the warlike activities take prece¬ 
dence of the peaceful, or the reverse, into two classes, 
which we may call the military-industrial and tin* in¬ 
dustrial-military. 

What, now, should we infer to be, and do we actual¬ 
ly find to be, the characteristic differences of these two 
classes of societies? Their most salami and funda¬ 
mental points of distinction may be briefly summarized.* 

* Principles of Sociology, gg 25B»20& See i tlm the article on 
Specialised Administration. 
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In tho military-industrial typo, the corporate life 
being the unit of organization, wo have centralized con¬ 
trol, despotic rule, and widoly-ramifiod gradations of 
rank. As reflecting the average life of the community, 
the religion is one of enmity—is marked by tho promi¬ 
nence of stern and repulsive doctrines; while the eccle¬ 
siastical system exhibits an elaborate hierarchy closely 
resembling the hierarchy of the political system. Mean¬ 
while, industrial activities, regarded only as factors for 
tho sustentation of tho military system, are more or loss 
subjected to state interference and control; and since it 
is the welfare of tho state that is always hold in view, 
tho general life of tho community is dealt with in any 
way that may seem to secure higher corporate capacity. 
Thus, the regime is one of compulsory co-operation. 
The individual belongs to the state and exists for the 
state. 

Over against this w© may set the leading charac¬ 
teristics of the industrial-military type. The need for 

such corporate action as is called for in war having 

largely lapsed, there is a relative absence of centralized 
control; democratic rule gradually supersedes despotic 
rule; and tho old gradations of rank slowly lose their 
meaning and tend to disappear. Tho harsher traits of 
the religious creed drop away, and, in answer to the 
peaceful life of the society, gentler and kindlier aspects 
come into relief. Along with this goes the breaking up 
of the ecclesiastical as of tho political hierarchy, and 
the rise and sproutl of non-eonformity. Industrial aetivi- 
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played a large pari in the unification of national inter¬ 
ests, which is one phase of all serial progress. lienee, 
wo can for the time being 1 reach nothing hotter than a 
compromise between the demands of military co-opera¬ 
tion on the one hand, anti the demands of industrial co¬ 
operation on the other. But here a further distinction 
is to ho made. This compromise, formerly in favour of 
the military claims, is now (in some modern countries 
considerably,and in a few markedly) in favour of the in¬ 
dustrial claims. While hitherto the all-important thing 
was to keep up military eOieieney, and industry was 
valued only to the extent to which it aided in doing 
this; now, on the contrary, industrial growth is the all- 
important thing, and military efficiency is valued ouly 
in so far as, by yielding adequate protection, it furthers 
peaceful co-operation, lienee, though, arm mg the more 
advanced societies, we cannot specify any as absolutely 
military or absolutely industrial, we can still divide 
them, accordingly as the warlike activities take prece¬ 
dence of the peaceful, or the reverse, into two classes, 
which we may call the military-imluatriitl and the in¬ 
dustrial-military. 

What, now, should we infer to he, anti do we actual¬ 
ly find to be, the characteristic differences of these two 
classes of societies? Their moat salient and funda¬ 
mental points of distinction may be briefly summarimh* 

* Principles of Sociology, gg 25 8-m See also the article on 
Specialized Administration. 
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In the military-industrial type, the corponito life 
being the unit of organization, wo havo centralized con¬ 
trol, doapotio rule, and widely-ramified gradations of 
rank. As reflecting the ayerage life of the community, 
the religion is one of enmity—is marked by the promi¬ 
nence of stem and repulsive doctrines; while the eccle¬ 
siastical system exhibits an elaborate hierarchy closely 
resembling the hierarchy of the political system. Mean¬ 
while, industrial activities, regarded only as factors for 
the sustentation of the military system, are more or loss 
subjected to state interference and control; and since it 
is the welfare of the state that is always hold in view, 
the general life of the community is dealt with in any 
way that may seem to secure higher corporate capacity. 
Thus, the regime is one of compulsory co-operation. 
The individual belongs to the state and exists for the 
state. 

Over against this we may set the leading charac¬ 
teristics of the industrial-military type. The need for 
such corporate action as is called for in war having 
largely lapsed, there is a relative absence of centralized 
control; democratic rule gradually supersedes despotic 
rule; and the old gradations of rank slowly lose their 
meuuiug aud tend to disappear. The harsher traits of 
the religious creed drop away, and, in answer to the 
peaceful life of the society, gentler and kindlier aspects 
come into relief. Along with this goes the breaking up 
of the ecclesiastical as of the political hierarchy, and 
the rise and spread of non-conformity. Industrial activi- 
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ties, no longer considered only an furnishing m 
nanco for the state, lit tin hv little free themselves 
state control and dictation, while the individual, 
ing to be simply a servant of the general comm 
refuses to tolerate tin* interference of tin* eomnutn 
the various pursuits of Ins private life. 'Phis i 
rn/ima of voluntary co-operation. The state 
simply for the individual. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, omitting the 
other cases that might he cited in illustration 
general history of civilization during the past tlir 
four hundred years 1 ms shown, along with the gr 
doorcase in military activity, 11 distinct, thong 
course by no means regular, movement away fror 
military-industrial type of social organization an 
wards the industrial-military type. This move 
though general, has gone further in Home eontttries 
in others; and the contrast presented to m to-ch 
tween England and America on the one hand, an 
great continental nations of Europe upon the oil 
a striking and instructive one. All this is tttti 
enough; hut there is another point, equally sign! 
iri its way, that might easily esen{>e iittentioii. 
metamorphosis in question goes on only while emul 
remain favourable \ as soon m they liecoini! unfa 
able, a retrograde tendency assert* itself almost is 
diafcoly. No lessons of recent history are more wti 
than those taught by this social atavism. After mt 
ing, in the course of one of his many eontribntk 
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the discussion of this subject, that, just before the civil 
war, industrialization had advanced to such an extent in 
our Northern States that “ military organization had 
almost disappeared, and everything martial had fallen 
into contempt,” Mr. Spencer continues: “ During the 
late war in America Mr. Seward’s boast— c I touch this 
bell, and any man in the remotest State is a prisoner of 
the Government’ (a boast which was not an empty one, 
and which was by many of the Republican party greatly 
applauded)—shows us how rapidly, along with militant 
activities, there tends to be resumed the needful type of 
centralized structure, and how there quickly grow up 
the corresponding sentiments and ideas. Our own his¬ 
tory since 1815 has shown a double change of this kind. 
During the thirty years’ peace the militant organization 
dwindled, the military sentiment greatly decreased, the 
industrial organization rapidly developed, the assertion 
of the individuality of the citizen became more decided, 
and many restrictive and despotic regulations were got 
rid of. Conversely, since the revival of militant activi¬ 
ties and structures on the Continent our own offensive 
and defensive structures have been redeveloping; and 
the tendency towards increase of that centralized con¬ 
trol which accompanies such structures has become 
marked.” * 

What practical conclusions are we to draw from the 
inquiries here instituted ? 


* Specialized Administration. See also Justice, § 72, etc. 
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First, that the rise of individual independence of tho 
state, and the decrease of state meddling with the mul¬ 
titudinous affairs of private life, have naturally neeom- 
panied the gradual decline of militancy and the slow 
reconstruction of the great nations of the world upon 
an industrial basis. Sueh has been throughout the 
most noteworthy characteristic of social evolution.* 
Secondly, that as, from first to last, the end to be 
achieved by society in its corporate capacity is the wel¬ 
fare of its units, the ethical warrant for the coercion of 
the individual by the state, derived from the condition 
of war, disappears as war itself ceases, and cannot he 
alleged as holding for a condition of peace. Ami, 
thirdly, that those who seek to reverse the order of so¬ 
cial evolution by re-expansion of the scope of state 
activity and power, are endeavouring to Hi down arti¬ 
ficially a system belonging properly to one type of so¬ 
cial structure upon the other type of social structure, 
which has all along been outgrowing it*—are engaged, 
therefore, in a retrogressive enterprise, which is in the 
very nature of things foredoomed to disaster.f 


* An intimating side light is thrown upon this whole tpieHtinn 
of the gradual development of personality hy such books its Sid¬ 
ney Lanier’s English novel, ami Mr. U. M. Posnettn Comparative 
Literature, in the International Scientific Series, 

t It is not hy aeoident that socialistic schemes flourish inont 
in a military atmosphere. In Germany," where militancy h most 
pronounced, and where the regulation of citizens U most e|al«e 
rate, social ism is most highly developed, and from the head of 
the Gorman military system has new come the profitmi of regi- 
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V. 

Bat these conclusions, important though they are, 
do not represent the whole of the case. Not only dur¬ 
ing the course of social development does ethical sanc¬ 
tion for state interference with the individual gradually 
decline, but the relinquishment of such interference is 
seen, from the evolutionary point of view, to be a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of the increasingly adequate per¬ 
formance on the part of government of the special 
functions for which it is properly responsible. 

Here we must revert to the principle of the physio¬ 
logical division of labor, already touched upon. It has 
been shown that repetition of similar parts, whether in 
an individual structure or in society, implies lowness of 
organization, evolution being everywhere characterized 
by the complexity resulting from the multiplication of 
different parts fulfilling different duties. . Beyond this, 
it has been made clear that specialization of function 
brings with it limitation of function. “At the same 
time that each part grows adapted to the particular 
duty it has to discharge, it grows unadapted to all other 
duties 55 *—a truth exemplified alike in biology and in 
political economy. The application of this principle to 
the matter in hand is obvious. “ The governmental 

mental regulations for the working classes throughout Europe” 
(Justice, § 26). 

* Representative Government—What is it Good for ¥ (Essays, 
vol. iii). 
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part of the body politic exemplifies this truth equally 
with its other parts. In virtue of this universal law, a 
government cannot gain ability to perform its sperial 
work without losing such ability as it had to perform 
other work.” # 

Hence wo must meet, with a more definite answer 
than has yet been given or implied, the question, What 
is the special work of a government ? 

We h ave said that the only ultimate sanction for 
social organization in any form is tin* welfare of tlm 
individual unit. Co-operation secures for all a larger 
and fuller life than each could seen re for himself; and 
the business of the community in its corporate capacity 
is to maintain the conditions which make co-operation 
possible. How can it do this? By protecting the indi¬ 
vidual in such way that in each case the fundamental 
laws of life shall not be interfered with; in other words, 
by securing that state of things which enables each 
citizen to receive the full benefit of Ids character and 
activities, subject only to the limitation** necessarily 
imposed upon him by the presence of fidlow-eiti/.ens 
having like claims. 

That this, and this alone, is the true ftmeiion of the 
state, is proved (though not only in this way) by the 
striking fact that, whatever may have beam the other 
duties assumed or rejected by governments in various 
places and at different times, this duty him never been 


* Ibid. Compare the Kntmy on Over-Legislation (Kwayft, vol hi), 
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overlooked. The earliest and the latest developments 
of social structure, differ though they may in every 
other respect, alike hold this end in view. Positive 
regulation of the citizen by the community has varied 
all the world over, and varies still in extent, rigor, and 
direction; negative regulation has uniformly been ac¬ 
cepted, theoretically at any rate, as coming directly 
within the range of governmental activity. 

This is clearly brought out by a comparison of the 
military and industrial types of society. We have seen 
that the relation of the individual to the community 
immediately depends upon the social structure evolved 
in response to average needs. Yet though, where the 
activities are predominantly warlike, the unit apparently 
exists for the sake of the whole, while where the ac¬ 
tivities are predominantly peaceful the whole clearly 
exists for the sake of the unit, in each case the eth¬ 
ical authority for state regulation, be this small or 
great, is ultimately the maintenance of the conditions 
prerequisite to peaceful co-operation. During periods 
of antagonistic relations with other communities the 
main business of government, therefore, is to protect 
society from external enemies, internal regulation being 
wholly subservient to this special end. When, with the 
gradual cessation of war, this function lapses, there re¬ 
mains still the duty of maintaining the conditions pre¬ 
requisite to peaceful co-operation in other ways—name¬ 
ly, by protecting society from internal enemies. And 
now let us note the supremely important inference. In 
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the one ease, an in the other, elhieal sanction war run I.'? 
the interference of the state with the individual so far 
as is necessary to achieve the object hen* set fort In and 
no further. As in the military ro/imr no moral right 
can be shown to (exist for state coercion of citizens 
beyond the point required for successful resistance to 
antagonistic societies, ho in the industrial rvijimr no 
moral right ran be shown to exist for state coercion of 
citizens beyond the point required for successful resist¬ 
ance to antagonistic units; state functions an* etIdeally 
limited to the maintenance of strictly equitable rela¬ 
tions among the separate members of the community. 
Thus wo come round from another side to tin* formula 
of abstract justice already given, Kvery man must he 
held free to do that which he wills, provided only lie 
infringes not tho equal freedom of other men; ami the 
duty of the slate is to guard each individual citizen 
from such infringement. When the state itself com* 
rnits such infringement, therefore, it not only exceeds 
its duty, but it becomes actually guilty of that which it 
is its immediate and express duty to prevent. 

Such, then, is the proper function of the state, and 
in fitting itself more completely for Utis, the state neces¬ 
sarily, as wo have seen, becomes less tit for anything 
else. In low, undeveloped forms of society, the essen¬ 
tial work of protection against enemies, internal and 
external, is performed with extreme imperfection, at 
tho same time that it is encumbered with countless 
other kinds of work which do not appertain to govern- 
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ment at all; but with social evolution, progressive dif¬ 
ferentiation, while gradually relieving the ruling agency 
of these multitudinous extra duties, enables it to dis¬ 
charge its own particular function with ever-increasing 
success. Thus the natural tendency is towards special¬ 
ized administration—towards the production of a type 
of government best adapted for the proper work of 
government, and therefore least adapted for any other 
sort of work whatsoever.* 

This doctrine has been called by all sorts of hard 
names, not only by admitted socialists but by many 
“practical legislators” and “common-sense politicians,” 
who, while they would be horrified at the thought of 
being identified with the socialists, are constantly favour¬ 
ing movements that are socialistic under the thinnest 
possible disguise. But it is safe to say that the major¬ 
ity of those who are so loud in their anathemas of Mr. 
Spencer’s individualism are utterly unaware that it has 
anything but a negative side. Familiar with Mr. Spen¬ 
cer’s unmeasured denunciation of state interference— 
denunciation everywhere backed up by long arrays of 
the most striking but never appreciated facts—they 
seem to think that there the matter ends. But there 
the matter does not end. The truth, already implied 
in the above considerations, and now to be definitely 
set forth, is simply this : that while Mr. Spencer pro- 


* See particularly the essay on Representative Government— 
What is it good for 1 
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tests against the. continual into hi 1 i of government 
with affairs that do not concern it, he advocates at tin* 
same time a more and more complete and eonseientious 
discharge on its part of tin* business that proper!} falls 
within its scope. Hitherto, ami at the present time, 
over-legislation, win*re legislation is not wanted, has 
inevitably been accompanied by under-legislation when* 
legislation is sadly railed for; things are regulated that 
ought to he left to take rare of timmsrhes, ami as a 
necessary consequence other things are left to take rare 
of themselves that ought to he regulated. Mr. Spencer 
seeks to turn the scale to the other side curtailing 
governmental activity in one direction, while expanding 
it in another. 

In his conversation on The Americans* (October 2U, 
1882), there is a passage of special interest in flits one 
nootion. “ But we thought, Mr. Spencer," said the 
interviewer, referring to some remarks that hud just 
passed concerning the relation of the individual to the 
community, u you were in favour of free government 
in the sense of relaxed restraints, and letting men and 
things very much alone, or what is railed 
“ That," answered Mr. Spencer, u is a peivisteti! misun¬ 
derstanding of my opponents. Everywhere, along with 
the reprobation of government intrusion into various 
spheres whore private activities should he left to them¬ 
selves, 1 have contended that in its speeial sphere—the 


* Reprinted in the collected edition »f hS Hhhuvs v*»1, ill. 
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maintenance of equitable relations among citizens— 
governmental action should be extended and elabo¬ 
rated. ” 

How often this contention has been made, careful 
study of even the more popular of Mr. Spencer’s polit¬ 
ical writings will make clear.* Meanwhile, as it is not 
our purpose here to follow the general doctrine that we 
have outlined into details, we must rest content if we 
have shown that this positive view of the matter, so 
commonly lost sight of, is nevertheless of the essence of 
the whole. The object of this chapter, as stated at the 
outset, has been not to expound Mr. Spencer’s social 
and political teachings in their particular applications, 
or to enter into any discussion of them from so-called 
practical points of view, but to indicate the principal 
lines of contact between them and the body of his 
thought. We trust that we have said enough to prove 
that his individualism, so far from being artificially 
foisted on to the rest of his system, as some would have 
us believe, grows naturally out of and therefore prop¬ 
erly belongs to it—is an organic part of his general 
doctrine of universal evolution. 


* See especially the Essays, already so frequently referred to, 
on Representative Government, Over-Legislation, and Specialized 
Administration; also Political Institutions, passim , and Justice, 
chap, xxv, which last compare with Social Statics, chaps, xxi, xxii. 
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THE KTHH’AI# SYSTEM OF SPENT KU. 


I. 

Has tho doctrine of evolution modified our concep¬ 
tions of morality? Has it in any way helped to estab¬ 
lish tho principles of right living upon a firm, scientific 
foundation? These are questions that moot us on the 
threshold of such a study us we are to take up in the 
present chapter, and they must he dealt with before we 
can place Mr. Spencer's contributions to ethical science 
in their proper light, or understand their full signifi¬ 
cance. 

Tho struggle of a new idea concerning the universe 
with the old ideas whose peaceful reign it disturbs, 
almost invariably passes through two stages a stage of 
positive antagonism and a stage of high-handed con¬ 
ciliation. At the outset it is war to the knife. Cham¬ 
pions of the older order rush into the lists, intent on 
proving not so much that tins new thought i« untrue 
as that it is inexpedient. They ask the world not to 
examine tho evidence, but to calculate the consequences. 
If the ancient cosmology is overthrown, and the phi- 
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losophy of life so long based upon it crumbles to pieces 
as a necessary result, then, argues the reactionist, we 
know what we have to expect. The foundations of 
morality will be swept away; social disintegration will 
follow; religion itself will perish. A thousand pulpits 
take up the warning cry; the press teems with hyster¬ 
ical vaticinations; strong voices are raised in argument 
or appeal.* Amid all the angry outcry and popular 
confusion that ensues, the new thought holds secure its 
tiny germ of life. While men work, and wrangle, and 
sleep, it makes its silent way; and before the world 
realizes the vastness of the change that has been wrought 
in its midst, the truth comes to be recognized as true. 
Then, strangely enough, we hear nothing more of the 
disastrous consequences that were to follow in its train. 
The moment for conciliation has arrived, and the atti¬ 
tude of the conservative is soon taken up. Where is 
the need of all this excitement? he asks. We all know 
the thing is true—in theory; but, after all, it is only a 
theory, and what difference does it make one way or the 
other? You are quite overrating the practical impor¬ 
tance of the whole issue. The world is neither better 
nor worse for the revelation. The old religion is un¬ 
touched, the old morality remains just where it was 
before. 

Through these two stages of experience, no less than 


* See, for example, Prof. G-oldwin Smith’s extraordinary dia¬ 
tribe on Will Morality survive Religion I in the Forum for April, 


1891 . 
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almost every other great theory that science has giurn 
to the world, the doctrine of isolation has passed on its 
way to general recognition. At find, the ('assandra- 
voices raised against it were of tin* loudest and the most 
persistent, din* end of the moral cosmos was at hand. 
Natural selection was to give us a cold, bloodless system 
of unrestrained appetite, untempered egoism, unrelieved 
brutality, in place of the benign and simple altruism of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The higher feelings were 
to have no further play; every quality that had beauti¬ 
fied the life of saint and martyr and philanthropist was 
to vanish before the new gospel of the survival (if the 
fittest in the universal struggle for existence. Every 
one for himself, and the weakest to the wall --that was 
to ho the modern transliteration of the Golden Hubs 
with what frightful results to the humanity of the 
future it was hardly needful to specify,* The prophetic 
picture drawn was dire enough, it is true; the more 
wonder surely (for all this, let us remember, took place 
not at the period of the Reformation, hut within the 
memory of men now living) that it lias ho soon been 
all but forgotten. For the intellectual offspring and 
representatives of these passionate opponents of evolu- 

# It is perhaps worth while to not too that in Witten! sporitlie 

lions on the influence of the doctrine of evolution, survival of the 
flUent is too often taken to mean survival of the physically strong* 
ost—of the vulgarost, as Mr. Oscar Wthlo would any. Tilts, for 
instance, is the mistake made by (diver Lull re! in Mr. Bc»ant*H 
Bell of St. Paul's; and his reasoning upon the subject is eltume* 
teriatic of a wide-spread error In general thought. 
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tion in the early years of its growth are anxious to have 
us know that they at least are not afraid of it. Why 
should they be ? It was, as they now discover, implied 
in all their teaching long before the days of Darwin 
and Spencer; and as a matter of fact it adds nothing, 
one way or the other, to the great practical questions of 
life. The end of the moral cosmos at hand ? Oh, no; 
for evolution, though it may have thrown some new 
light upon biology, has nothing whatever to do with 
ethics. Any attempt to work it out into practical ap¬ 
plications will only reveal its sterility. Let the scientists 
do what they like about it, then. We are not con¬ 
cerned. Our morality is still the morality of them of 
old time. Evolution has not changed it—not even in 
the slightest particular. 

In what sense it may be said that there is a shade 
of truth in this sweeping declaration, as well as the 
extreme falseness of the statement taken as a whole, 
will become clear later on. Meanwhile there is one 
point that we may conveniently deal with at once. It 
is commonly and properly said that the whole edifice of 
modern science is founded upon the datum of causa¬ 
tion. The belief in the uniformity of Nature and of 
natural processes is exactly that which all our investiga¬ 
tion is widening, deepening, and everywhere making 
more and more secure; and so strong is the hold that 
it has already taken upon the cultivated mind, that it is 
now admitted on all sides by those whose training in 
exact methods of inquiry renders them competent to 
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judge, that there is no room left for the aneient theo¬ 
logical conceptions of the causeless, the lawless, the 
arbitrary, in the material universe an it stands revealed 
to our ken. The persistent tendency of all evolutionary 
thought has been to (emphasize thin sense of the univer¬ 
sality of law where if wan already present, and to intro¬ 
duce it where if did not exist before. In this way, m a 
recent writer on evolutionary morals has well pointed 
out, the doctrine of evolution has really contributed 
more to ethics than to the natural sciences. These 
latter “at least recognized before the appearance of the 
theory of evolution the element of constancy ordinarily 
called law, and attempted to formulate this constancy 
as a basis of thought and action.”* But in ethics no 
such systematic attempt had been made, morality being, 
indeed, expressly regarded as a region outside and above 
the domain of law. With the application of evolution¬ 
ary theories to moral principles went for the first time 
the emphatic assertion that the connect ion of cause and 
effect must be taken to jjold good in moral no less than 
in natural science; that, indeed, only on recognition of 
this connection is any science of ethics possible. While 
the evolutionary theory, therefore, only strengthened 
and deepened the conception of causation already exist¬ 
ing in other departments of research, it may he said 
almost to have introduced that conception into invest!- 


* 0. M. Williams, A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded 
on the Theory of Evolution, pp. 514, 515. 
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gations on tho subject of morality. Something of what 
is meant by the great change in thought thus rendered 
possible wo shall see presently. Here we may well bear 
in mind the fact, that if the doctrine of evolution had 
done no more than impregnate sociological discussion 
with this principle of causation, it would have made 
good its claim to have given ethics a new basis and 
starting-point, since in this way it has bridged over the 
wide chasm between a merely empirical and a truly 
scientific system of morality. 

Meanwhile, that wo have now reached a crisis in 
morals has been growing more and more manifest to all 
who take an interest in tho larger movements of the 
time. Bo the influence of tho theory of evolution upon 
ethics what it may, tho most vigilant and sagacious 
thinkers on every side acknowledge that the forces 
most deeply implicated in the changes that arc gradu¬ 
ally coming over the whole of our civilization are car¬ 
rying us to the verge of a moral interregnum. The 
supremacy of the older, theologically-derived sanctions 
of conduct is breaking down ; and the danger, imme¬ 
diate and serious, is, lest they should bo generally cast 
away as valueless aud inefficient before any other sanc¬ 
tions are established to take their place. At this period 
of transition, while, as Matthew Arnold put it, u tho 
old is out of date ” and “ tho new is not yet born,” the 
world at largo undoubtedly stands in peril of a moral 
collapse. Half-educated reformers, of more zeal than 
wisdom, in their anxiety to sweep away every vestige of 
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what they fulmlnutagainst as tin 1 ancient supersti¬ 
tions of tho rare, arc too apt. to overlook tin' solemn 
fact, written none flu* less in letters of tin 4 on every 
page of history, that tho more dost motion of restraints 
ami inspirations under ami in virtue of whieh men 
have developed hitherto, would mean, not advance, hut 
(*lmos. It is well (uiough to throw a>idc every husk of 
old doctrine; hut may we not find mimehes sometimes 
in our careless haste discarding, along with the useless 
rubbish, some germs of vital truth that the world can¬ 
not afford to he without?* It is perhaps worth while 
to pause oceusionally to ask ourselves studi a question as 
this; and to remind ourselves that the emotions, upon 
whieh, after all, the larger part of morality finally de- 
ponds, cannot without deadly risk hi* etif loose from 
their old moorings and set adrift upon flu* treacherous 
sea of chance, at the mercy of every current and wave. 
Upon the wholes when we remember the emigruity that 
must, according to tho evolutionary theory, exist be* 
tween the creed of a people and their average needs, 
wo cannot protest too vigorously against crude experi¬ 
ments and ill-advised tamperings with tin* worlds heri¬ 
tage of traditions, especially when anything so sacred 

* Tho cane of Loosing is hero in Writing m hi* friend 

Mendelssohn concerning tho rationalistic experiences of lib earlier 
years, he confesses that in “getting rid of certain prejudice* ” he 
had also deprived himself of some things that he would have to 
recover, “That I have not in part done m already,” lie adds, M is 
only due to my fear lest, by degrees, I should drag the whole rub¬ 
bish into the house again.” 
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and essential as tlio main-springs of conduct aro con¬ 
cerned ; wo cannot too strongly discountonanoo the 
spirit of the rash iconoclast who cares only to sap the 
ancient foundations of moral faith, and has no prin¬ 
ciple of guidance to oiler in exchange for those he is 
intent upon snatching away. In such an emergency, 
the clear course is to let the work of destruction take 
care of itself, and to see what can be accomplished in 
the far more dilTienlt as well as infinitely more impor¬ 
tant task of reconstructing the bases of morality in ac¬ 
cordance with the new thought and the growing knowl¬ 
edge of the time. It is the positive rather than the 
negative message of science that it concerns ns to un¬ 
derstand. 

Recognition of this momentous fact led Mr. Spen¬ 
cer, while working out the Synthetic Philosophy, to de¬ 
part from the regular outline as originally published, 
and to take up the last division—The Principles of 
Ethics—at the expense of several intervening portions 
of the scheme. In the preface, dated July, 1879, to 
The Data of Ethics (Part I of the completed work), he 
thus wrote in explanation of his course of action: 

“ I am the more anxious to indicate in outline, if I 
cannot complete, this final work, because the establish¬ 
ment of rules of right conduct on a scientific basis is a 
pressing need. Now that moral injunctions are losing 
the authority given by their supposed sacred origin, the 
secularization of morals is becoming imperative. Few 

things can happen more disastrous than the decay and 
H 
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(loath of a regulative Bystem no longer fit, before 
other and litter regulative system has grown u 
replace it. Most of those who reject the current < 
appear to assume that the controlling agency fund 
by it may safely be thrown aside, and the vacant’) 
unfilled by any other controlling agency* Mcanw 
those who defend the current creed allege that, in 
absence of the guidance it yields, no guidance nu 
ist: divine commandments they think the only pus, 
guides. Thus, between these extreme opponents t 
is a certain community. The one holds that the 
left by disappearance of the cotie of supernatural et 
need not be filled by a codes of natural ethics ; and 
other holds that it cannot be ho filled. Both coni 
plate a vacuum, winch the one wishes and tin* o 
fears. As the change which promises or threaten 
bring about this state, desired or dreaded, is raj 
progressing, those who believe that the vacuum on 
filled, and that it must he filled, are culled cm ti; 
something in pursuance of their belief,” * 

This paragraph makes Mr. 8peneer*s position 
footly clear. As before pointed out, his interests 
from the first been practical; his earliest publieaiio' 
the letters on The Proper Hphero of Government 
the more mature work on Social Statics—had i 
with the actual problems of the day; and the dost 
apply philosophic principles to the questions of s 

* Data of Ethic*, p, vt. 
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growth and tho conduct of life subsequently inspired 
the Synthetic System itself. Properly speaking, then, 
all his other work led up to his Ethics; to leave that 
division untouched, therefore, would have been to leave 
his whole enterprise, comprehensive and valuable as it 
might have been as a contribution to scientific general¬ 
ization, in the condition of “ Giotto’s tower in the old 
Tuscan town ”—a magnificent effort, yet “ wanting still 
the glory of tho spire.” “ My ultimate purpose,” he 
writes in tho preface from which I have just quoted, 
“ lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of 
finding for tho principles of right and wrong, in con¬ 
duct at large, a scientific basis.” Naturally, therefore, 
he could not but feel that “ to leave this purpose un¬ 
fulfilled after making so extensive a preparation for ful¬ 
filling it, would be a failure tho probability of which” 
he would not like to contemplate. Hence, during the 
past few years the labour spent, amid much interrup¬ 
tion from ill-health, and some disturbance from other 
causes, upon tho Principles of Ethics; the recent pub¬ 
lication of Parts V and VI of which renders this most 
important of all modern works on moral science at 
length complete. 


II. 

Properly to appreciate tho place occupied by the 
work of Hponcor in tho general development of ethical 
thought, wo must understand something of what had 
boon done towards the establishment of a scientific basis 
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of morality by writers who had preceded him in tIio 
Hold. This will bring out bin rotation (<> the doctrines 
of tho so-called orthodox schools upon tho one hand, 
and to tho theorioB of oarlior indopondont thinkers upon 
tho othor. 

An intrinsic dilToronoo in principle has long divided 
all ethical investigators, no nmUi*r what their minor 
points of agreement or disagreement may he, into two 
great hostile camps, usually known us the intuitive or 
intuitional, and the inductive or utilitarian. 'Phis fun¬ 
damental diversity of view may be traced hack dimly 
to tho days of Greek philosophy, hut it has acquired its 
immediate importance only within comparatively recent 
days. Through (hidworth, Clarke, and Butler on the 
one aide, and through Hobbes, Helvetian, and Benthnm 
on the other, we can follow the main lines of divergence 
and antagonism, down to the time when the doctrine of 
evolution entered the arena, ami, offering a hand to eneh 
of tho hereditary foes, led the way to a eoneiliation 
hitherto undreamed of. 

The main questions at issue bet ween the intuitionisfH 
and the utilitarians, difficult as they may seem in solu¬ 
tion, may he very briefly stated. They are the time- 
honoured questions of the ethical standard and the moral 
sense. What, in the ultimate analysis, is the standard or 
criterion of right and wrong? And, given that stand¬ 
ard, how do we ourselves distinguish between them? 
Varied in detail m were the answers given by the intuB 
tionists to these questions, they agreed substantially in 
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this—that both the criterion of right and wrong, and onr 
own power of distinguishing between them, are to be 
sought in an innate and divinely-implanted moral sense 
or conscience. The human mind was thus regarded as 
possessing an ultra-experiential faculty of judgment con¬ 
cerning conduct—a faculty which is itself unresolvable 
into any simpler elements, and beyond which there can be 
no appeal. Against this reply it was the mission of utili¬ 
tarianism to enter an emphatic protest. The followers of 
the newer school refused to accept the alleged innate 
and divinely-implanted moral sense as anything more 
than a myth. For them our only test of conduct is the 
test furnished by experience; and the so-called moral 
faculty or conscience, so far from being immediate and 
simple, is itself merely the organized registration in the 
modern civilized adult of his observations of the conse¬ 
quences of the actions of himself and others. Thus, 
from the standpoint of the intuitionist, virtue or right 
conduct is in itself not only a proximate but also an 
ultimate end ; while the utilitarian regards it as a proxi¬ 
mate end only; the ultimate end, which imparts to it 
its particular quality of virtuousness or rightness, being 
some kind of utility which it is held to subserve. 

This, I think, is sufficiently exact, as well as clear; 
yet, as the point is of importance, I will emphasize what 
I have just said by an extract from Mr. Lecky, whose 
testimony I select because, being himself a strong sup¬ 
porter of the orthodox party, he will give us the most 
sympathetic view of his own side, together with a view 
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of the other uncharged by any possible partisan colour¬ 
ing. The intuitional moralists, write* this distinguished 
historian,* u believe that wo hu\e a naiural power of per¬ 
ceiving that some qualities, such as benevolence, chasti¬ 
ty, or veracity, are bitter than others, and that we ought 
to cultivate them and repress their opposites. In other 
words, they contend that, by the constitution of our 
nature, the notion of rigid, curries with it a finding of 
obligation; that to say a course of conduct is our duty, 
is in itself and apart from all consequences an intelli¬ 
gible and sufficient reason for practising it; and that wo 
derive the first principles of our duties from intuition.’' 
The utilitarian, on the contrary, denies 41 that wo have 
any such natural perception, lie maintains that we 
have by nature absolutely no knowledge of merit and 
demerit, of the comparative merit of our feelings and 
actions, and that wo derive these notions solely from an 
observation of the course of life whieh m eondmdve to 
human happiness. That whieh makes actions good m 
that they increase the happiness or decrease the pains of 
mankind. That whieh constitutes their demerit is their 
opposite tendency. To procure the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number f is therefore the highest aim of 

* History of European Morals, chap. L As I cordially dissent 
from most of the positions adopted hy the author in the introdue- 
tory chapter from whieh the above quotation k made, I am the 
more pleased to express my admiration of the learning, honesty, 
and acumen whieh characterize the whole of this masterly work, 

f This prineiple—the greatest happiness principle, as it is suc¬ 
cinctly called—-is, of course, that enunciated by Bent ham, the matt 
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the moralist—the supreme type and expression of 
virtue.” 

These, amid many minor points of difference, not 
only helping to separate more thoroughly the two great 
parties from each other, but often breaking up those 
parties themselves into sundry more or less closely 
segregated clusters, may be taken as the most salient 
characteristics of the antagonistic schools. While they 
remained, in their older forms, the only important can¬ 
didates for popular favour, the suffrages of the world 
were very unequally divided between them. Besides 
the rank and file of the various religious denominations, 
an overwhelming majority of the most prominent mor¬ 
alists, including all those belonging to the body of the 
Christian Church, gave in a full adhesion to the intui- 
tionist doctrines. The transcendental nature of moral¬ 
ity was the central principle around which men of the 
most diverse theological and social views were called 
upon to rally; and the orthodox army, no matter how 
much its champions might be divided among them¬ 
selves, thus presented a solid front to the enemy. The 
other side was never popular; but it made up for this 


with whose name the system of the older utilitarianism is most 
intimately associated. It will be found stated and developed in 
his Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, first 
published in 1789. The principle itself has from that time down¬ 
ward been the object of violent attack at the hands of the intui¬ 
tional party; but perhaps the keenest criticism that it has ever 
been subjected to is that contained in the Data of Ethics, chap, 
xiii. 
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by attracting to itself some of tlio clearest-headed and 
most original thinkers of the time, making u special 
appeal to men of skeptical tendencies, as well us to (host* 
trained in scientific met hods of invest igut ion. 

We need here touch upon those aspects only of the 
old intuitional-utilitarian controversy which will help 
to bring into conspicuous relief the signal ad vantages 
achieved by the application of evolutionary principles 
to the theoretic issues involved, A glance at the post 
tions respectively taken up by the two parties on the 
question of the moral sense will, for this purpose, place 
us at the proper point of view. 

Let us notice, then, that the diversity of moral sen¬ 
timents and ideas exhibited by different peoples, and 
by the same peoples at different stages of their growth, 
is a problem which the intuitionists have never yet met 
with anything like a satisfactory solution. We an* fold 
that there are many religions, but only one morality, 
This is true in a sense, but not by any means in the 
sense intended by those by whom the phrase is currently 
employed. The statement, which indeed smacks sig¬ 
nificantly of the attractive hunmnitarianism of eight¬ 
eenth-century philosophy, might have passed unques¬ 
tioned at a time when sociological speculation was so 
entirely untrammelled by any reference to fact that men 
like Morolly and Rousseau could discourse eloquently 
of a mythical state of Nature and a purely hypothetical 
barbarism, and indignantly ask an artificial society to 
contrast man as the product of civilization with man 
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in his primitive condition of freedom and happy in¬ 
nocence. But what might have done well enough in 
Rousseau’s day will not do in ours. Progress in ethno¬ 
logical and anthropological research has given us the 
real savage in place of the savage of our imagination; 
and instead of arguing as to what uncivilized man might 
have been and (in view of our theories) ought to have 
been, we must now take him, whether we like it or not, 
as he has been and is. We have to remember that the 
intuitional doctrine of the moral sense is an inheritance 
from a period when practically nothing was known of 
the actual history of our race; * it was constructed in 
reference to supposed theoretic necessities, and not upon 
an examination of facts, and it would have been sur¬ 
prising enough, therefore, if it could meet the results 
of exact and thorough investigation without serious and 
essential change. An inductive study of the diversities 
of moral theory and practice, made possible by our 
modern science of comparative culture, suffices to show 
us at once that we are not speaking too strongly when 
we say that, so far from ethical sanctions indicating the 
existence of anything like fundamental similarity, we 
are rather justified in asserting that there is ’ no crime, 
recognized by us as such, which has not somewhere and 
at some time found its place in the catalogue of virtues, 
and no virtue which has not been officially condemned. 


* “ Inquiring into the pedigree of an idea is not a bad means 
of roughly estimating its value” (The Nebular Hypothesis). 
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Even in extreme, eases the statement will he f<> 
hold good. The murderouH Fijian's only fear is 
should not bo active enough in slaughter to w 
approbation of Inn gods; with the Egyptian, 1) 
honourable ; while tlm Turkoman's code of moral i 
lions prescribes theft. Nor when we compare d 
nations with one another do we find the remd 
significant. Polygamy, wrong in Europe and Ar 
in right and proper in ('Inna, India, and Turkey; 
infanticide, a practice that we hold in utter abhoi 
was not only common in (l recce and Home, hi 
even justified by the greatest ethical teachers < 
tiqnity, Plato and Aristotle, who also held viewi 
earning the relations of the sexes which we shoal 
cm as revolting* On any theory of u trnnseen 
God-given sense of right and wrong, these facts p 
difficulties that, but for the overwhelming inline 
preconceived ideas, would at once have been reeof 
as absolutely insuperable* An attempt ham hideec 
made to turn the edge of the objection by the stab 
that, notwithstanding such variations of sentimen 
conduct, some idea of right and wrong is always pr 
But this assertion practically abandons the only 
tion in the intuitional theory that is worth flghiiti 
since, in the first place, it allows the definite and 
cut claim originally put forth to lapse into or 
vague and indefinite to be of any real service; n 
the second place, it introduces the elements of ( 
tion and environment— the very elements that t' 
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tuitionists are naturally most anxious to keep out of the 
account. If the conscience is, after all that has been 
said for it, nothing more than a plastic and capricious 
faculty, which, instead of being a permanent, infallible, 
and absolute guide, may be so warped and distorted as 
to prompt here to theft and there to murder, while in 
other places theft and murder take rank among the 
most heinous crimes, then what becomes of the divine 
voice within us? and wherein is the extra-experiential 
moral sense one whit more sacred than any sense that 
might be acquired ? Surely the oracles of God should 
speak with no uncertain sound, if they are to make good 
their claim to a divine origin and mission. 

These difficulties in the intuitional theory early pre¬ 
sented themselves to Mr. Spencer, though not till after he 
had practically committed himself to that theory in his 
published work. In his recent Inductions of Ethics 
(where the whole ground of moral divergences is covered 
in considerable detail) he writes (§191): “ Though, as 
shown in my first work, Social Statics, I once espoused 
the doctrine of the intuitive moralists (at the outset in 
full, and in later chapters with some implied qualifica¬ 
tions), yet it has gradually become clear to me that the 
qualifications required practically obliterate the doctrine 
as enunciated by them. It has become clear to me that 
if, among ourselves, the current belief is that a man who 
robs and does not repent will be eternally damned, while 
an accepted proverb among the Bilochs is that 4 God 
will not favour a man who does not steal and rob,’ it is 
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impossible to hold that men have in common an innate 
perception of right and wr<mg. M 

Against the orthodox intuitionisK therefore, the 
utilitarians undoubtedly possessed a strong ease, sinee 
the old tdaim concerning conscience as an extra experi 
initial element of the mind crumbled to pieces the nee 
meat it was brought to the touchstone of fact. But, 
though the labour of destruction was easy, the labour of 
construction presented perplexities almost us great as 
those which the intuitionists had found blocking their 
path. It was one thing to show that the moral faculty 
could not be regarded as simple, independent, and tran¬ 
scendental ; it was quite another thing to present a tena¬ 
ble hypothesis of its existence, and of the authoritative- 
ness it undoubtedly possesses in the mind of the average 
civilized man. 

lienee, oven in the hands of its ablest exponents, the 
utilitarian theory remained In a crude and unsatisfactory 
shape. The problem that it Bought to solve, though 
rightly recognized by it as a problem within the limits 
of scion tide investigation, was for the time being beyond 
the reach of its resources and power. The conscience is 
not original and independent: true; Inti, then, whence 
and how is it derived ? That was the knotty question, 
to which the intuitionists naturally demanded a reply. 
Bontham, who, though not theoretically the founder of 
utilitarianism, was the first to endeavour to make utility 
the basis of a coherent moral system, was himself no psy¬ 
chologist, and never approached the problems of ethics 
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from the psychological side; but several of his followers, 
notably the two Mills, saw this vulnerable spot in his 
armour, and attempted to make it good. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the younger of the just-named writers 
will probably give, in brief, the best specimen of the 
most advanced utilitarian speculation on this important 
point: 

“ The internal sanction of duty, whatever our stand¬ 
ard of duty may be, is one and the same—a feeling in 
our own mind; a pain, more or less intense, attendant 
on violation of duty, which in properly-cultivated moral 
natures rises in the more serious cases into shrinking 
from it as an impossibility. This feeling, when disin¬ 
terested, and connecting itself with the pure idea of 
duty, and not with some particular form of it, or with 
any of the merely accessory circumstances, is the essence 
of conscience; though in that complex phenomenon as 
it actually exists the simple fact is in general all in- 
crusted over with collateral associations, derived from 
sympathy, from love, and still more from fear; from all 
the forms of religious feeling; from the recollections of 
childhood and of all our past life; from self-esteem, 
desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally even self- 
abasement. This extreme complication is, I apprehend, 
the origin of the sort of mystical character which, by a 
tendency of the human mind of which there are many 
other examples, is apt to be attributed to the idea of 
moral obligation, and which leads people to believe that 
the idea cannot possibly attach itself to any other objects 
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than those which, by a supposed mysterious law, arc 
found in our present experience to excite it. Its fund¬ 
ing force, however, consists in the existence of a muss of 
feeling which must be broken through in order to do 
what violates our standard of right, and which, if we do 
nevertheless violate that standard, will probably have to 
ho encountered afterwards in the form of remorse. 
Whatever theory we have of tin* nature or origin of 
conscience, this is what essentially constitutes it.** * 

In Mill's view, therefore, ns in that of tin' of her 
members of his school, the moral sense arises in each in¬ 
dividual as the result of his own experience of the con¬ 
nection between actions and their consequences, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, immediate and remote. Observation of 
the direct and indirect pains entailed by certain evil 
courses of conduct, which we tints learn to avoid alto¬ 
gether, or to follow at our peril, together with the in¬ 
delible impressions left by early education and various 
environing influences during our plastic years, enter 
as most considerable factors into the building up of 
the complex moral sense; while an equally important 
though more subtle part is played by the principle of 
association. Pain and wrong action, pleasure and right 
action, are found in interconnection with striking regtt- 

* Utilitarianism, chap. hi. In their an it lysis of the conscience 
the older utilitarians do not seem to have advanced much Iwyorni 
the point reached by Dr. David Hartley (J70»V4 ?S7) # who intro¬ 
duced into the consideration of the moral sense the imjmrtfint 
element of association, which he was the first to apply systemat¬ 
ically to the general phenomena of the mind. 
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larity and persistence; whence, in accordance with the 
well-known psychological law, right and wrong, at first 
regarded only from the point of view of their conse¬ 
quences, come at length to have a direct power of appeal, 
and are sought or avoided, loved or hated, for their own 
sakes. Meanwhile, the abstract idea of rightness and 
duty is conceived as arising, like other abstract ideas, by 
generalization from countless experiences of concrete 
cases of right and duty; while the sense of coerciveness 
or obligation at large is interpreted as a result, immedi¬ 
ately and by association, of the influence exercised upon 
the growing nature by the rigid discipline and sustained 
authority of the organized society in which, and the 
governmental agencies under which, the civilized indi¬ 
vidual develops to man’s estate. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to point out wherein this 
alleged explanation, suggestive as it doubtless is, must be 
regarded as paradoxically insufficient to meet the prob¬ 
lem upon its most important side. While recognizing 
to the full the power of education, environment, and as¬ 
sociation, we still find ourselves unable to understand 
how, within the lifetime of the single individual, the 
idea of virtue as a separate, independent, and self-exist¬ 
ent conception, could ever be generated out of and 
emerge from the mere personal observation of the per¬ 
sistent connection between certain courses of conduct 
and certain accompanying results. Serious as is the ob¬ 
jection thus suggested of inadequacy of means to end, it 
becomes still more serious when we remember that the 
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specified connection between right action and pleasur¬ 
able results can scarcely be said to persist within the. 
limits of our own individual experiences with the con¬ 
stancy and regularity that the argument appears to 
demand. Could there ever in this way arise such a con¬ 
ception of rectitude as that which Tennyson embodies 
in the famous lines : 

“And because right is right, to follow right 
Is wisdom in the scorn of t’onMMjuenee ” 1 

Simple or complex, innate or derived, the moral faculty, 
as wo find it in the normal product of civilization, acts, 
if not with absolute uniformity, still with an immedlate¬ 
ness and average certainty mtflieieni to make m pause 
before endorsing any theory that refuses to take uh 
further in the matter than the individual's organized 
experiences of pleasures and pains. The issue may be 
dealt with on the grounds of eommon sense. Areording 
to the utilitarian hypothesis, each infant horn into the 
world starts absolutely afresh. The mind is a tabula 
ram , with no innate ideas, no intuitions of any kind. 
Upon this the environment is supposed to work ; and 
the simple question is, whether the organization and 
registration of personal observations, impressions, and 
experiences, during the comparatively few years of 
childhood and adolescence, ran he fairly taken to ac¬ 
count for all that we know of the characteristics of the 
moral faculty as it exists within ourselves in the period 
of adult life? It is surely not strange that the intui- 
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tional school declined to answer this question in the 
affirmative. 

The dispute between the two opposed theories of 
morals may, therefore, be said to have reached a dead¬ 
lock. Each side had found the weak point in the other’s 
system, while at the same time each failed to secure 
from attack its own. And now we are in a position to 
appreciate the flood of new light that was suddenly let 
in upon the whole controversy by the rise of the doctrine 
of evolution. 

Notwithstanding all the profound differences that 
separated them, the two older schools possessed a single 
characteristic in common. Both had based their argu¬ 
ments and formulated their conclusions upon the con¬ 
ceptions of special creation and fixed types; and the 
discussion, with the full consent of both contending 
parties, had been in this way limited in range to the ex¬ 
periences of the individual life. Could the conscience 
ever have arisen after the manner alleged, within the 
span of the separate mortal career? This was the form 
that the issue had taken; and to the question in this 
shape one side had answered Yes, and the other No. 
Evolution at once widened the issue. Behind the indi¬ 
vidual it placed the race; behind civilized humanity, 
the ages of barbarism and animality, out of which, 
through untold centuries, we have been slowly and pain¬ 
fully struggling upward into higher developments of 
life. The problem was no longer that of explaining the 

fine sensitive conscience of the modern adult Caucasian 
12 
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as the outgrowth of a few years of personal intercourse 
with his environment. Tin* gradually-uecjuired experi¬ 
ences of countless genera!ions, slowly registered through 
long periods of social cousolidation, and handed down 
from ago to ago as slight hut persistent modifications in 
the nervous organization of evohing man these* were 
the now faelors whirh the development theory intro- 
dueed into the discussion. An explanation which hud 
properly boon condemned as absurdly inadequate, ho 
long as attention was confined to the* brief tennis of a 
separate life, assumed, immediately that account was 
taken of the element, of hereditary transmission, the 
appearance of a rational ami complete solution of the 
problem. In merging the life history of each single 
generation in the life history not only of tin* human 
race at large, but of all sentient existence, and in pos¬ 
tulating the thread of continuity that, running through 
almost imperceptible gradations, hinds the highest 
forms to the lowest, the evolutionist at once secured 
a new standpoint, and escaped the obvious charge of 
extravagance or specious reasoning. In this way evo¬ 
lution, having, as we have already seen, reconciled 
the adverse claims of the psychological schools of 
Locke and Kant, now also stepped forward to make 
peace between the hereditary foes —the intnitioiiists 
and the utilitarians. It showed that in the interpre¬ 
tation of conscience each side had pari of the truth, 
and neither side the whole truth. The moral sense, 
like what wo know m instinct, while innate and extra- 
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experiential in the individual, is acquired and depend¬ 
ent in the race.* 

The attitude of the evolutionary moralist, thus made 
clear, will be made clearer still by the following extract 
from a letter written many years ago by Mr. Spencer to 
Mr. Mill, and subsequently published, in part, in the 
Data of Ethics: 

“To make my position fully understood, it seems 
needful to add that corresponding to the fundamental 
propositions of a developed moral science there have 
been and still are developing in the race certain fun¬ 
damental moral intuitions; and .that though these 
moral intuitions are the results of accumulated expe¬ 
riences of utility, gradually organized and inherited, 
they have come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. Just in the same way that I believe the 
intuition of space, possessed by any living individual, 
to have arisen from organized and consolidated expe- 
periences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed 


* It is only just to notice that the claim for an original and 
non-derivative moral sense has been very differently interpreted 
by different members of the older intuitional school. Kant, for 
instance, by far the greatest thinker among them all, distinctly 
admits, in his Critique of Practical Reason, that the moral im¬ 
perative, conceived by him as transcendental, is transcendental 
only as to form. The content is derived. In other words, it gives 
the general sense of duty or obligation; but for our knowledge of 
what constitutes right and wrong in any particular case we have 
still to go back to experience. This, of course, is a far less gener¬ 
ous demand than that made by the average intuitionist, and, in¬ 
deed, yields half the case to the utilitarian. 
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[o him their .slowly developed nervous organizations 
just an I believe that thin intuition, requiring only to 
be made definite and complete hv personal experiences, 
has practically become a form of thought, apparently 
quite independent of experience ; ho do 1 believe that the 
experiences of utility organized and consolidated through 
all pant generations of the human rnee have been pro¬ 
ducing corresponding nervous modifieations, which, by 
continued transmission and accumulation, have become 
in ue certain faculties of moral intuition certain emo¬ 
tions responding to right ami wrong conduct, which 
have no apparent basis in the individual experiences of 
utility. I also hold that just ns tin* spain' intuition re¬ 
sponds to the exact demonstrations of geometry, and 
has its rough conclusions interpreted ami verified hy 
them, so will moral intuitions respond to Hit' demon¬ 
strations of moral science, and will have their rough 
conclusions interpreted and verified hy them.” 

Careful perusal of the above extract will enable us to 
understand Mr. Spencer's emphatic protest,made earlier 
in the same letter, against being classed among tin* anti- 
utilitarians, and will suggest, as well, those important 
differences that separate him from the older school, to 
which we must revert directly. But beyond this, if brings 
us round to a point at which we may touch again upon 
a question already referred to —the question as to how 
far it is true that the evolutionary theory has introduced 
any new elements into our ethical considerations. It 
will be seen that it has actually discarded neither of the 
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two great contradictory doctrines that it found in pos¬ 
session of the field; and in that sense, if by new we are 
to understand something absolutely unconnected with 
previous investigation, it may be urged that nothing 
new has been given us as a consequence of its application 
to the issues involved. But a new theory in science is 
seldom like a new fashion in dress; it is rarely more 
than a modification, or adaptation or re-interpretation, 
of some theory or theories already accepted in whole or 
in part; and the revelation, when it comes to shake the 
world, most frequently brings nothing beyond a new 
attitude, a fresh adjustment of familiar ideas, or a sud¬ 
den flash of light into some detail hitherto unperceived. 
The effect of evolution upon the older moral thought is 
a case in illustration. It came not so much to destroy 
as to fulfil. For it has placed the doctrines of both the 
intuitionists and the utilitarians on a new basis and in 
a new light; it has harmonized their differences by 
showing their partial and supplementary character; and 
by promulgating a theory of the moral sense which 
covers all the facts advanced by both sides, while it 
avoids the difficulties which each had found insuperable, 
it has brought the whole matter for the first time 
within the range of scientific treatment. 

Nor must we overlook the substantial contribution 
that evolution has made to the discussion of the peren¬ 
nial problem of evil. The existence of this disturbing 
factor in the moral universe has, more than any other 
question, agitated the human mind from the time of 
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Job downward, and with tht* progress of knowledge 
and tho expansion of thought has given rise* in sys¬ 
tems of theology and philosophy* to tin* most ingenious 
hypotheses and Fautastie speculations, Involution en¬ 
ables uh to mad at least soma moaning and harmony 
into tho turmoil and discord of the world, Here* again, 
tho (explanation it otlers ns is not marked by any abso¬ 
lute originality. (tlimpses of tin* truth that evil is* ho 
to speak, nothing but I ho friction dm* to tin' important 
adaptation of human nafuro to social conditions* have 
from time to time been caught by thinkers of various 
schools; and Pope* in tin' early pail of the last century, 
was only voicing the opinions of a large body of philoso¬ 
phers, when, working at second-hand over the doctrines 
of Leitmitsrian optimism, he wrote: 

u All Nature in but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction wlstdi fl»< *ti eiue4 not s«*c ; 

All discord, Imrntony not utitleratNid; 

All partial evil, uni vernal * 

But those guesses and conjectures were of no scientific 
value whatever, and were at most nothing but faint 
adumbrations of that interpretation which evolution 
makes possible for us by turning back over the long 
past history of our mee, and tracing out the struggle of 
tho pro-social instinct with the conditions of social life, 
Tho modern doctrine of human development, if it leaves 
tho teleology of the subject still involved in the old 
mystery (since any question of u'htj the particular line 


* hksay tm Man, i, «!HJJ VW. 
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of progress revealed by evolution was necessary still re¬ 
mains, from the metaphysical side, unsolved and insol¬ 
uble), at all events replaces by a statement of fact and 
induction the nebulous theories formerly in vogue. The 
patristic dogma of the fall of man is banished to the 
limbo of outgrown superstitions, along with all the Au- 
gustinian subtleties founded upon it; and what we have 
officially called sin, so far from having any supernatural 
causes or implications, we can now recognize as an in¬ 
evitable accompaniment of the slow and painful adjust¬ 
ment of the natures of men to the circumstances and 
requirements of the associated state. The old Adam 
within us is the Adam of the pre-social stages of human 
history—the impulses of barbarism, the unrectified ego¬ 
istic emotions of the dweller in cave and wilderness, 
which will from day to day burst loose and declare 
themselves, despite the long discipline to which man¬ 
kind has been subjected through centuries of progress¬ 
ing civilization. Every time we give way to such im¬ 
pulses the old barbarian rises within us, and temporarily 
reasserts his power. Scratch the Russian and you will 
find the Tartar just beneath—so runs the proverb; and 
in the great mass of men the morality of civilization is 
as yet hardly more than skin-deep. As with the ship 
in Ibsen’s grim and terrible poem,* our modern society 


* Rhymed Epistle—a strange production, based upon the 
sailors’ superstitious dread of making a voyage with a corpse on 
board, and written in answer to the question of a friend as to what 
was amiss with the present age. 
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carries with it. a corpse in the eargo the unbridled 
elemental passions, the brute iust inets, the tierce tend¬ 
encies of primitive man, handed down to us by the 
ages of the past. 

What new significance is in this wayghen to the 
off-repeated phrase which describes the criminal classes 
as the failures of civilization ! They are the representa- 
tivt‘S of flu* savage left over in the midst of our more 
developed life, guided by the savage's predatory in¬ 
stincts, living in a state of natural enmity with those 
about them, preying upon their fellows, to whom they 
otter nothing in return, and thus remaining uninte- 
grated into the great organization of mutuabdependent 
parts which constitutes society. The moral progress of 
man, as Mr. John Pinko 1ms put it, is the gradual pro¬ 
cess of u throwing off the brute inheritance." The law 
of morality becomes more emphatically than ever the 
law of the higher life; sin is degeneration a tendency 
towards reversion to tin* pre-social or animal type; and 
the ethieal ideal of evolution, in Tennyson's language, 
is to 

“ Move upward, working <»ut the l trust, 

Ami let the ape ami tiger die,” # 

III. 

The ethieal system of Mr. Spencer, then, is utili- 

tarian, but not in the narrow sense in which the word 

* In Memoriatn, 118, Tennyson 1ms given poetic expression 
to the same evolutionary thought in other places, notably in his 

later poems, The Dawn, and The Making of Man. 
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utilitarian was formerly employed. The final criterion, 
as well as the ultimate end of universal conduct, is 
taken to be happiness, pleasure, or well-being; * that is 
to say, in the last analysis, that course of action, and 
that course alone, can be held to be absolutely right 
which meets this criterion and helps towards achieve¬ 
ment of this end. But while the utilitarianism of Ben- 
tham and the Mills was merely empirical, Spencer’s 
utilitarianism is rational. To make this difference clear 
will be to bring into relief the elements that are most 
noteworthy and characteristic in Mr. Spencer’s ethical 
teaching, considered on its scientific side. 

All the old moral systems have, as we have already 
intimated, been uniformly characterized by non-recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of causation. Whether the posi¬ 
tion taken was that the revealed will of Deity is the 
sole ground of duty (as by the theological moralists 
strictly so called), or that our knowledge of right and 
wrong can come only through the instrumentality of a 
sup era at u rally-given conscience (as taught by the ortho¬ 
dox intuitionists), or that distinction in conduct arises 

* The tendency of language is almost always towards degenera¬ 
tion, and it is sometimes a hard struggle to prevent our ideas from 
following our speech. It is unfortunate that the word pleasure 
has come to be generally used for the criterion and end mentioned 
above. The word is objectionable on account of its connotations; 
the idea called up is too limited in character, and has been seriously 
vitiated by evil associations. Happiness, though better, is still not 
wholly satisfactory. Perhaps well-being, with its wider sweep of 
meaning and absence of historic taint, is the best word for the 
purpose. 
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only by governmental enactment (as maintained in the 
political doctrine of Hobbes and his disciples), the im¬ 
plication was still the same. All these schools, so widely 
separated from one another at every other point, agree 
substantially in this: that they regard the rightness and 
wrongness of actions as qualities not necessarily inherent 
in the nature of the actions themselves, !mt impressed 
upon them by some' extraneous and independent au¬ 
thority. Do we know that a certain action is wrong 
only because of a divine revelation through Scripture or 
conscience, or because of legislation directed against it? 
Then the statement implies that we could learn the 
wrongness of the said action in no other way - not even 
by observation of its results; and this is tantamount to 
saying that the action has not, in tin' nature of things, 
certain invariable consequences. But this leads m at 
once into an unforeseen dilemma. For if the supposed 
wrong action does not tend necessarily to produce cer¬ 
tain evil consequences .that is, if its wrongness is not 

inherent, hut accidental then how are we the better off 
for knowing that it is wrong? Hu* world might go on 
its way just as well, so far m present things are con¬ 
cerned, in the absence of tin* supcrnuturnllyu’oveuled or 
state-given knowledge, and all need for divine or legis¬ 
lative interference forthwith disappears. But if, on the 
other hand, the divine or legislative interference is sup¬ 
posed to be required because the welfare of the world 
will be furthered by the knowledge, then this means, if 
if means anything, that the evil action does tend to pro- 
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duce certain invariable consequences; and if this is so, 
then why cannot we study these consequences for our¬ 
selves, and reach a knowledge of the wrongness of the 
action by induction, or deduction, or both ? Out of this 
logical labyrinth there seems no way of escape; and the 
whole difficulty arises from the fact that the necessary 
tendency of actions is overlooked—from the fact, in 
other words, that the element of causation in conduct is 
left out of the account.* 

Now, this weakness in older ethical speculations is 
precisely what the general nature of those speculations, 
and the intellectual character of the times from which 
they date, would lead us to expect. But we are not so 
fully prepared to find the same weakness, though not in 
so pronounced a form, manifesting itself in the doctrines 
of the utilitarian school. Even in utilitarianism, recog¬ 
nition of causation is far from complete. 

And here we revert to a statement already made: 
that the older utilitarianism had not advanced beyond 
the empirical stage in its treatment of moral phenom¬ 
ena. Its method was that of induction only. When 
observations of the results of various courses of conduct 
have been made in numerous cases, and with sufficient 
care, a generalization is possible, and the inductive state¬ 
ment is reached that certain actions do uniformly give 
rise to evil results, while certain others bring with them 


* The line of argument adopted in this and the following para¬ 
graphs is worked out in detail in the Data of Ethics, chap. iv. 
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results of an opposite kind. Inferences from such a 
generalization may thou ho taken us rules of conduct ; 
since notions that have boon followed by certain con¬ 
sequences in the count loss cases submit tod to analysis 
may fairly bo supposed to have in them.sehes a tendency 
to produce those consequences. Hut here uiilituriunisiu 
stopped. The important slop in ad sauce taken by Mr. 
Spencer litas in his attempt to convert the principles of 
conduct thus reached, from truths of the empirical into 
truths of the rational order, by showing not only that, 
as inductively proved, certain actions an* habitually ac¬ 
companied by certain results, but also that if has to lie 
deductively proved that in the very nature of things 
these results mud go along with them. Only in this 
way can the element of causation be fully recognized ; 
only in this way, therefore, can we have a science of 
ethics properly ho ended,* 

From Mr. Spencer 1 * letter to Mr, Mill, already laid 
under contribution, we may here transcribe a passage 
which will make the essential point in this discussion 
sufficiently clear: 

“The view for which I contend is, that morality 

properly so called--the science of right conduct. has 

for its object to determine how and why certain modes 
of conduct are detrimental, and certain other modes 
beneficial. These good and had results cannot he neei- 

* Per Mr. Spencer's enrlieMt cliw*a«fiii»iu interna ing in !ld« con¬ 
nection* of the utilitarian system, see Social Statu?*, introduction, 
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dental, but must be necessary consequences of the con¬ 
stitution of things; and I conceive it to be the business 
of moral science to deduce from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence what kinds of action necessarily 
tend to produce happiness and what kinds to produce 
unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognized as laws of conduct; and are to be conformed 
to, irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or 
misery. 

Perhaps an analogy will most clearly show my mean¬ 
ing. During its early stages, planetary astronomy con¬ 
sisted of nothing more than accumulated observations 
respecting the positions and motions of the sun and 
planets; from which accumulated observations it came 
by and by to be empirically predicted, with an approach 
to truth, that certain of the heavenly bodies would have 
certain positions at certain times. But the modern sci¬ 
ence of planetary astronomy consists of deductions from 
the law of gravitation—deductions showing why the 
celestial bodies necessarily occupy certain places at cer¬ 
tain times. Now the kind of relation which thus exists 
between ancient and modern astronomy is analogous to 
the kind of relation which, I conceive, exists between 
the expendiency-morality and moral science properly so 
called. And the objection which I have to the current 
utilitarianism is, that it recognizes no more developed 
form of morality—does not see that it has reached but 
the initial stage of moral science.” 

Reproducing this passage in the Data of Ethics, by 
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way of general nummary of his dismission (> f (he u nip 
tarian standpoint, Mr. Spencer atlds : 

u Doubtless if utilitarians am asked whether it, can 
bo by mere (’banco that this kind of action works evil 
and that works good, they will answer • No ; they will 
admit Unit surh setptenees arc parts of n ueeessurv order 
among plumomena. But though this truth is beyond 
question, and though, if then' are eansal relations be¬ 
tween nets and their results, ndes of conduct can ho. 
come whmtifie only when they an* deduced from these 
causal rotations, thoro <‘ontinuos to he entire satisfaction 
with that form of utilitarianism in which these causal 
relations arc practically ignored. It is supposed that in 
future, as now, utility is to he determined only by ob¬ 
servation of results, ami that there is no possibility of 
knowing by deduction from fundamental pritteiples 
what conduct must he detrimental and what conduct 
must he beneficial." # 

Hindi, then, is the foundation of Mr. Spencer's moral 
system, to the working out of whieli through the various 
departments of personal morals and social relationships 
the remainder of the Principles of Kilties is devoted. 
It remains but to add that alldiation of the principles 
here laid down upon the general doctrine of evolution 
leads to the assertion of some rather striking eomduahms 
concerning the future moral progress of the race. We 

* Bata of Kthiea, $21, For a further ««f the rrla* 

lions between ex|HMlientyoiejftdi!y iiini mural wieoee, whi the 
assay on Prison Ft Ides. 
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have seen that one of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Synthetic Philosophy is, that all things are gradually 
tending towards equilibrium; and as this must hold 
true in the super-organic no less than in the organic 
world, it results that the gradual adaptation of the na¬ 
tures of men to their environment cannot cease unlfl 
between natures and environment there is a perfect 
balance or equilibrium. Prom the very commencement 
of social life down to the present time such tendency 
towards adjustment has been slowly going on, and it 
is going on still, moulding the characters of men and 
women everywhere into more and more complete har¬ 
mony with the sum-total of the conditions under which 
they live. What will be the ultimate consequence? 
“ The adaptation of man’s nature,” writes Mr. Spencer, 
“to the conditions of his existence cannot cease until 
the internal forces which we know as feelings are in 
equilibrium with the external forces they encounter. 
And the establishment of this equilibrium is the arrival 
at a state of human nature and social organization such 
that the individual has no desires but those which may 
be satisfied without exceeding his proper sphere of ac¬ 
tion, while society maintains no restraints but those 
which the individual voluntarily respects. The progress¬ 
ive extension of the liberty of citizens, and the recip¬ 
rocal removal of political restrictions, are the steps by 
which we advance towards this state. And the ultimate 
abolition of all limits to the freedom of each, save those 
imposed by the like freedom of all, must result from 
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t he complete equilibration hotween maids desires and 
ilu i conduct necessitated hy surrounding emulit ions,’” * 

The ot Ideal eorollary of all ibis, M*t down though it 
in in terms of rigidly scientific reasoning, is inure opti¬ 
mistic than tho brightest dreams of rcu»iuf ionist or 
pfophet concerning tin' ideal demlopmcnt< of our race. 
For this equilibration of emotions and eundit ions means 
that al length tin* adaptation of mens natures to tho 
demands of associated lift* will become so complete Unit 
all non so of inf omul an well m of external restraint anil 
compulsion will entireh disappear. Eight oondurt will 
booomo instineth e and spontaneous; duly will always 
bo synonymous with pleasure; hue w ill iudood ho u an 
unerring light n and u joy its own Htvurityd' as Words¬ 
worth sang; altruism and egoism will so closely merge 
that altruism will la* simply flic highest egoism ; and 
tho interests of tho individual and of Use race will ho so 
completely unified that tin 1 prompting and impulses of 
every moment will minister at min* to the immediate 
and ultimate furtherance of tin* one am! the wiliest and 
fullest realization of tin* of her, f 

* First Principles, § 175. 

+ In regard t<» thin adjustment of the mml suit are f*> the wn- 

ditioUH, hw especially Soeiul Statics, Part 1, rlmp, ii; Put a of 
Ethics, §§ 40, (17, lid, 07; liuluethmH c»f Ktliirs,HM, HU, li«. 



CHAPTER VI. 


IGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE SPimCERIAH PHILOSOPHY. 

I. 

.T is a curious instance of the gratuitous perverse- 
of popular judgments, that becauso Mr. Spencer has 
t careful to mark out more (dearly than any preced- 
philosophor the limits within which, from the very 
,titution of our intelligence, all our knowledge must 
onfinod, his system should therefore have been pro- 
iced a system, of negations. Thousands of pulpits 
3t which there never yet issued a syllable about his 
bive contributions to thought, have rang with de- 
Diations of his agnosticism; thousands of general 
ors who know nothing of the light that he has 
wn upon so many of the practical problems and 
DHophio controversies of the day, have their own 
louncod id (Mis of his doctrine of tho unknowable—a 
rino which may indeed be said to have taken the 
o of tho old unscientific materialism, to which Mr. 
icor has himself given tho death-blow, as the red 

of the modem theological world. How strange and 
13 
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wayward and purblind alt this is, it is hardly needful for 
us horn to point out. Thu de\ulopmunt of tin* doctrine 
in question occupies a hundred and twenty-three pages, 
or bus than a quarter of one volume of thu synthetic, 
series First Principles; and tin* chapters devoted toil 
represent but thu clearing of tho ground for constructivu 
work, and properly form no part of t lit* Synthetic Sys¬ 
tem itself. Hence, even if we pepd.M in treating the 
Absolute as a negation which is precisely a hat, us we 
shall see, Mr. Spencer himself emphatieally refuses to 
do—it in none tin* less manifest that to stigmatize the 
Synthetic Philosophy m merely iconoclastie, is funda¬ 
mentally to misconceive its whole character and ten¬ 
dency. 

Here we will consider the Spencerian doctrine of the 
unknowable not in its purely metaphysical hut in its 
broadly religious aspects; and we will approach the 

whole question of what we must predict its the probable 
future of religion by way of his speculations concerning 
religious development in the past. 

Idle evolutionist, it is almost superfluous to remark, 
is prevented by his general theory of things from re¬ 
garding from the popular point of view tin* highly 
elaborated theological systems of the world. Idle rela¬ 
tively pure theism of modern (diristianify cannot he 
accepted by him m an immediate, divine revelation, nor 
can he consent to draw a himFumbfiwt line between 
this and other great concrete expressions of the re¬ 
ligions emotion, or even between this and those ex- 
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trcmely low expressions of it which the culture-history 
of the human race has brought before us in such be¬ 
wildering variety. All such manifestations, whatever 
may be their dissimilarities, must for him remain mani¬ 
festations differing in degree, not in kind, from one an¬ 
other ; and like all other phenomena, they have to be 
traced back into their simplest forms and studied in 
the light of their slow and gradual evolution. 

The first question, therefore, to bo raised is the ques¬ 
tion of the feeling that lies at the heart of them all— 
the religious emotion. As wo cannot consider this, any 
more than any other faculty of the mind, as extra-ex¬ 
periential and innate, wo have to ask, Whence came it ? 
What theory can we advance of its genesis and devel¬ 
opment ? 

It must at the outset bo confessed that the inquiry to 
which we stand committed in seeking an answer to these 
questions is one beset by many obstacles; not because 
we expect to find the natural history of the phenomena 
involved generically different from the natural history of 
other mental phenomena, but because it is here especial¬ 
ly difficult to make sure that we understand, even ap¬ 
proximately, the intellectual condition and outlook of 
primitive man. It is true that the monstrous and im¬ 
possible barbarian of eighteenth-century fancy no longer 
haunts, Erankenstcin-like, the deep places of our specu¬ 
lation ; it is true that wo do not now wilfully read back 
wholesale into the savage mind the idoas and emotions 
that belong to our more developed state; yet, at the 
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same time, it is still hard enough to purge mu* thought 
of all trace of our advanced interpretations of things, and 
confront the universe in the only attitude possible to 
our far-oIT progenitors in the long ages before the be¬ 
ginnings of ei\ilizution. Till wo can do this, however.— 

till we can in a measure leave hcliiud us qualities and 
tendencies that have become organized into the very 
woof and texture of our nature—we shall continue to 
commit the common mistake of accepting as original 
factors brought to light by our investigations, elements 
which ill reality we ourselves have carried into our in¬ 
vestigations with tw; and this must inevitably to greater 
or less degree vitiate the entire course of our thought. 
Declining* then, to follow the still fashionable practice of 
using the more complex mental phenomena to interpret, 
the loss complex, we must make up our minds to deal 
with the whole question, not hy analysis from above 
downward, but by synthesis from below upward.* 

Much valuable help in this direction 1ms during the 
past generation been given hy the careful and system- 
alb’. study of existing savage tribes. Here, it is true, 
the dittieullien are numerous enough,t for the igno- 

# Principles of Sociology, i, §f HI ft, 

f All these nre admirably t*xp<»«i*fl find commented on hy Sir 
John buUb<M*k in lib Origin of ('ivUixation, chapter i, l«utcr in 
the same work, dealing specifically with the religion* combat hats 
of savages, he writes: 14 Most of t hose who have cndcnviturcth to ac¬ 
count for the various Hujiend it ion* of savage races, have done so 
hy crediting them with a much more clntmraie «y*t«*m of ideas 
than they in reality |«ewem Thus Liifltan *t*ppo*e* that fire was 
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ranee, short-sightedness, superficiality, and preconcep¬ 
tions of travellers, upon whom we have almost wholly 
to rely for our data, combine to render their testimony 
too often of doubtful worth, and the subjective element 
will persistently interpose its distorting influence. But 
the learning and acumen of writers like Tylor and Lub¬ 
bock have gone far towards clearing away the dangers 
and perplexities, and the conclusions established by 
them on many important points have enabled us to 
enter much more fully than was formerly possible into 
the recesses of the savage mind. This done, it remains 
for us to hold fast to the fact that tho primeval man, 
whoso mental condition and modes of activity we are 
trying to realize, is not to be thought of as on an in¬ 
tellectual equality with oven the lowest of the savage 
tribes whose life is now partially laid open for our 
study. Wo may use those as convenient steps in our 

worshipped because it so well represents ‘ cette supreme intelli¬ 
gence ddgagdo do hi nature, dont la puissance ost toujours active. 
Again, with reference to idols, he observes that ‘la ddpendance 
quo nous avons do l’imagination et dos sens lie nous permottant pas 
do voir Diou autrement qu’ou dnigme, commo parlo Saint Paul, a 
cause uue ospdeo do ndcossitd do nous lo montror sous dos images 
sensibles, losquolles f assent autant do symbolos, qui nous dlevas- 
sont jiuhY lui, commo lo portrait nous romot dans l’ideo do colui 
dont il est, la peinturo.’ Plutarch, again, supposed that the croco¬ 
dile was worshipped in Egypt because, having no tongue, it was a 
type of tho Deity, who made laws for Nature of his more will,” 
(chapter vi). All this is wild enough of a surety; but is it much 
wilder than a great deal contained in tho now philosophy of early 
religions offered to tho world by Prof. Max Mailer and ,1ns fol¬ 
lowers among tho comparative mythologists f 
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perilous descent, Put we have In got down far below I he 
level of even the wretched Bushmen, Australian abo¬ 
rigines ami Kuegians, hefure we eau commence, hy aid 
of the historic, imagination, our invodigution <»f (he 
facts of the primitive human faculty.* 

In the experiences of creature*, them who, inteiloe- 
tualiy ami emotionally considered, differed from our- 
Helves ho rudieully and entirely at almost every point that 
it is only with the utmost ditlirulty that we run place 
ourselves provisionally upon their plane aiul in their 
attitude of thought* we have to seek for the earliest 
suggestions of the religious idea. But now, first of all, 
how for our purpose shall we define the religious idea? 
Home working definition, if only of the broadest and 
most rudimentary type, is necessary to begin with, and 
this definition must pierce far enough to the root of the 
matter to disentangle the idea itself from nil its historic 
accumulations and developments, Writes Mr, Tylor: 
u By requiring in this definition the belief in n supreme 
Deity and of judgment after death, the adoration of 
idols or the practice of sacrifice, or other partially’dif¬ 
fused doctrines or rites, no dotihf. many tribes inny he 
excluded from the catalogue of religious, But such 
narrow definition has the fault of identifying religion 


* In the first finrt of bin Principle# of Hoc it dug)* Mr, Spacer 
has devoted a great many chapter* m an elaborate demited *tudy 
of primitive man and hi* idea*. The w«»rli* of Or, K, II, Ty lor 
and Sir John Lubbock should Ih» carefully rend in connection with 

these. 
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rather with particular developments than with the 
deeper motive which underlies them.” Wherefore, he 
very properly concludes that “ it seems best to fall back 
at once on this essential source, and simply to claim, as 
a minimum definition of religion, the belief in spiritual 
beings.” * Merely premising that such words as spirit¬ 
ual and supernatural, when employed in this connection, 
must bo held free from all their usual modern conno¬ 
tations, this definition may be accepted as the broad¬ 
est, and therefore the most satisfactory, that for our 
purpose we are likely to find. Widely as the countless 
concrete theological systems of the world may differ one 
from another, and from the fantastic and incoherent 
superstitions of savage tribes, in well-nigh every partic¬ 
ular, belief in the reality of some form or manifestation 
of existence other than that which we describe as natu¬ 
ral will bo found invariably to distinguish and lie at the 
bottom of them all. It is this belief, and no other, that 
furnishes a bond of union between bodies of thought 
otherwise so dissimilar, for example, as nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Christianity and East African fotichism; and, as 
being the one single quality which wholly and partially 
developed theologies without exception possess in com¬ 
mon, it may bo taken to represent the vital germ from 
which what, in a somewhat more advanced sense, is 
specifically called religion has everywhere arisen.f 

* Primitive Culture, fifth American edition, i, 424. 

f It may bo pointed out that acceptance of this definition 
changes the issue in the old discussion as to the universality of 
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Accepting this ns our Mart in*: point, wo find our¬ 
selves confronted hy two separate ipiesimus. In the 
first place, whence arose the belief in a mode of t*xtst- 
onoo othor than our own? And, secondly, given thin 
boliof in its muled, form, and w hut was the general 
course of its early development ? 'flu* answers given by 
Mr. Sponoor to these questions will in* found in his 
ghost-theory, or thoory of tho double, and in his dot*- 
trino of ancestor-worship. All sense of tho supernatu¬ 
ral, according to his \iow of tin* mutter, may bo truood 
bank to tho primitivo belief in tin* ghost ; and all re¬ 
ligious systems whatsoever, arising at tho outset from 
such boliof have passed through tin* preparatory stage 
of ancestor-worship on their way to their more complex 
and highly developed forms. 


religion. The di*rus*ion its«df, fr**tu fimi t«» bed, hip bwn mainly 
one of terminology, the vnrsmiH dCputimN tint itrt?$g in agreement 
with one another, and sometimes indeed ti»*f with thnm'«etveM, in 
regard to what they meant by tin* language muphaed, If we urn 
to une the word religion in any lusher than that given it in 

tho text, then doubt less Sir John luibhnek i% right in ennehtdiug 
that sundry savage trilies have been mid am wit limit religion 
(Origin of Civili/ntton, elmp, via Yet it in very quest iouabln 
whether any one of tin* trilwo referred to by him in emitlrnmtion 
of hw statement would be found entirely larking in oolite faint 
sense of a. life-power other than their own. Hoi It Mr. Speneer 
(Principles of Sociology, vnl, i, || I*Pb and Hr. Tyh»r (Primitive 
Culture, i, 425) favour t he Udief that nt nil events no tribe that 
has yet been fairly studied has pro vet I to l*e absolutely deficient 
in some trace of religious ideas m tints defiiinL 
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II. 

The belief formerly almost universally in vogue 
among those who sought a natural genesis for religious 
ideas was that early man was led by a sense of wonder 
and awe to reverence for, and direct personification of, 
the natural objects influencing his daily life. Sun, 
moon, earth, winds, sea, so mysterious in their behaviour, 
so tremendous in their manifestations, were thus sup¬ 
posed to bo the objects which, by heightening of the 
feelings of astonishment and dread, gradually gave rise 
to the sentiment that we call worship. But poetical as 
is the theory,* and congruous as its alleged experiences 
unquestionably are with the mental processes of our 
more developed state, the briofest consideration of the 
actual facts of the savage mind suffices to show its entire 
untonability. The primitive man had neither the emo¬ 
tional tendencies nor the intellectual tendencies requisite 
to produce the supposed chain of effects. The familiar 
sights and sounds of surrounding Nature, suggestive as 
they may be to the civilized adult, aroused in him no 
greater feeling of awe than they do to-day in the child 
or the village clown, who watches the rising and setting 


* It, is surprising how often even thoughtful men and women 
will bo found ombraeing hypotheses merely because they appeal 
to their sense of general fitness or beauty. Rigid analysis of our 
current beliefs would probably disclose the fact that, partially in- 
tellectualized though they may bo, the emotions lie at the root of 
a very considerable proportion of them. 
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of tin* huso tin* waxing a to I waning <»f s he moon, the 

ebbing and flowing of tin* sea, n if limit flu 4 oli^hfixst; 
impulse in the direction of w<irsliip. Any religious 
prompting of which we may oiirschcs he conscious us 
we stand face to far*' with Hindi phenomena are not 
primitive, hut dist iuct i\ely modern,* and, ho far from 
helping, stand as obstacles in the wu) of our under¬ 
standing of the (‘motional attitude of eurh men. So, 
too, with tin 1 intellectual side of tin' tpiesitun. The 
savage accepts Uu* imturul changes that go <m around 
him—day and night, summer and winter, tidal ebb and 
How—with complete mental indifference, and its mat tors 
of coursct. His like the ignorant and brutal among our¬ 
selves, has no curiosity. Ho docs not speculate con¬ 
cerning them, he asks no ipiestions about their mean¬ 
ing, seeks for no interpretation. He lacks, therefore, 
the very traits from which any possible system of Na¬ 
ture-worship would have to originate. 

What, then, must we conclude? 'Flint Mnttirmwor- 
ship is not the primordial form of the religious idea, hut 
a developed form of it. And now we have to ask if 
our study of primitive characteristics, emotional and 
intellectual, forbids our accepting this commonly al¬ 
leged explanation m the true explanation of the phe¬ 
nomenon under discussion What theory w ill that study 
enable im to offer to take its place? 

* Any sense of a spiritual relation with Nature is, as the study 

of literature shows us, of very recent development, 
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“ The mind of the savage,” says Mr. Spencer, “like 
the mind of the civilized, proceeds by classing objects 
and relations with their likes in past experience.” * 
But while their minds work in the same way, the ex¬ 
periences which furnish the materials for their opera¬ 
tions are entirely different—being in the latter case al¬ 
most infinitely varied, and in the former extremely lim¬ 
ited and circumscribed. While, therefore, the civilized 
adult is able to classify both objects and actions accord¬ 
ing to their essential likenesses, these being often among 
the least obvious of their characteristics, conspicuous 
likenesses, which frequently have nothing whatever to do 
with essential nature, alone attract the savage attention. 
A single illustration will servo to make this abstract 
statement clear. According to testimony cited by Mr. 
Spencer, an Esquimaux has been known to mistake a 
piece of glass for a lump of ice. This error arose, not 
because the mind of the Esquimaux did not proceed in 
the same way as the mind of an educated European— 
namely, by classing the new object with what most re¬ 
sembled it in past experience—'but because, owing to 
his small and superficial acquaintance with things, this 
rough grouping, in virtue of the most manifest external 
similarities, was the only grouping possible to him. 

Passing over the discussion of the general theory of 
the outer world to which these limitations must neces¬ 
sarily give rise, we will concern ourselves with their in- 


Principlos of Sociology, i, § 52. 
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{luonre only in the produetum «»f tin* earliest religions 

idem < f onsidtn\ thru, tin* inferprefafion tliut must be 
forced upon the mind of primithe matt by the familiar 
personal phenomena of shadows, relteetiuns, dreams. 
Thu notion meufably generated by them must ho the 
notion of the duality of things. Watehiug his shadow, 

Uie savage heroines eon\hired that he is attended !»y u 
double, some! hues present, some! hues w h hdrawn. Ob¬ 
servation of his retleetion in the wafer streiigthens this 
belief; and in hoth eases ho finds eudrttre of tho dupli¬ 
cation not only of his own existence, hut of almost all 
olhor existence m well. Knowing nothing of the phys¬ 
ical causes of these results, he simply and naturally 
regards them iw appended entities which, however* 
possess the differential elmnietcriHtie that they are 
visible without being tangible,** lienee the initial 
peculiarities of the double, nr shadow, world. With 
those crude ideas romhine ideas arising front the expert- 
cnees of sleep. In dreams, the savage finds himself en¬ 
gaged in activities similar to those of waking life. He 
hunts, fishes, am! feasts, lights enemies,and geos through 
dangers; and these visionary occurrences are to him 
just as real as the every-dav occurrences which they 
faintly or vividly resemble. What is the inevitable re- 

# ('hamiHso’s well-known *4ory of IVli»r Stdilt'inihl the mint 
who sold his shallow—ami Iauiu*!tr*l*\utt|tifl*«i Habit Sylvester** 
Night Phantasy, in winch a j»crwn b*mm hh r*d1wtt«tn lire playful 
rominweenees of this primitive belief in the mdiiul reality of 
shadows and reflection*. 
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suit ? While all these dream-adventures have been 
taking place, his actual body, as he by-and-by learns 
from others, has been lying motionless and unresponsive. 
From this grows up the notion of the wandering double, 
or other-self, that goes away for a short time in dreams, 
and for longer periods in fevers, swoonings, and trances; 
and the identification of this other-self with the ap¬ 
pended entity, shown in shadow and reflection, is almost 
certain to follow. In this way develops in complete 
form the belief in the double or ghost—a belief which 
the testimony of travellers and missionaries, so far as it 
has hitherto been carefully sifted and examined, reveals 
as existing even in savage tribes among whom the 
faintest trace or suggestion of any higher religious con¬ 
ception has been looked for in vain. 

This belief naturally assumes special proportions in 
connection with the phenomenon of death. Tempora¬ 
rily withdrawn in sleep, fever, swoon, and trance, the 
double, or other-self, is held at dissolution to take a 
final departure. Yet, though now permanently de¬ 
tached from the tangible bodily self, to which no effort 
can recall it, it has not therefore passed into a state of 
absolute non-exisfcence. It has vanished into the shadow- 
world, carrying with it most of its earthly characteris¬ 
tics, but becoming gradually endowed none the less with 
growing suggestions of superadded power. By-and-by 
the surrounding world is filled with these shadowy 
doubles—the belief in ghosts thus generated surviving 
down to our own time in the vulgar dread of dema- 
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terialized existences that an* supposed to haunt u tho 
glimpses of the imam, making night Iiideou*," 

Observe the natural result A salvage dreams uf his 
(haul fulher, brother, son. llmv does he interpret such 
an experience? Ah the actual %Uitathm of the double 
or ghost of his departed relative. No other interpreter 
lion is, indued, possible. Out of this springs the first 
idea of an after-lih*. But tins after*life, as Sir John 
Lubboek has pointed out, is at the outset limited and 
temporary; savages an* likely to dream, for tin* most 
part, only of the rerun fly (haul; and when a deceased 
friend in no longer dreamed about, he u m longer 
thought of m still exwting. # Only later, along with 
the development of larger religious ideas, does this con¬ 
ception of the temporary after-life expand into the 
eoneeption of an unemling after-life, or what wo rail 
immortality. 

But meanwhile, belief in the surviving double or 
ghost exercises remarkable influence over the whole of 

* “ Ask the negro,” nav* M. I Hi <’haillu, M where e» the spirit of 
his great -grand father f He myn he dors m»t know ; it m done. 
Ask him ahmf the spirit of his father or brother who dint 
day, then ho in full of fear ami terror ; he Mane* it to be gen¬ 
erally near the plaee where the l««ty hm Iwis buried, and among 
many tribes the village is removed immediately after the death of 
one of the inhabitants. The same tielirf prevails among tlie 
A mar.nl it Kaffirs, as ha» l«*en well shown by Mr, Pal lawny. They 
believe that the spirits of their ilri‘ein*eit father®* and brother** piitl 
live, because they ap|M.mr in dreams; by in verm* miaouing, how¬ 
ever, grandfathers are generally regard**! m having ceased to m- 
istd’-~-Lubh<wtk, Origin of Pi vibration, pp, SitH, 
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savage life. It originates, in tlic first place, the practice 
of ministering to the needs and desires of the spirit. 
The universal rite of leaving provisions with the corpse 
finds its explanation hero; sometimes, where the double 
is thought of as material, it is supposed to make use of 
such provisions in their material form; sometimes the 
more refined conception is, that the ghost makes use 
only of the spirit of the things offered. Reason is thus 
also assigned for those continued periodic oblations to the 
dead of which travellers in different parts of the world 
have spoken, and which frequently persist, in more or less 
mutilated shapes, in the higher stages of advancing civ¬ 
ilization. But this is by no means all. In these primi¬ 
tive observances wo may recognize the germ of all re¬ 
ligious ceremonial. The father of the family, the leader 
of the tribe, the chief of the clan, men of exceptional 
prowess and power during life, become after death the 
objects of special attention. Their utterances in dreams 
are accepted as commands of unusual importance; their 
known wishes become the foundations of law; every¬ 
thing is done to retain their favour and to keep them 
friendly. Hence arises ancestor-worship as a necessary 
stage in religious evolution. Little by little, along with 
social consolidation, goes consolidation of these incipi¬ 
ent religious ideas. The tribe is dominated by some 
one man of extraordinary strength and character; suc¬ 
cess in war attends his guidance, success within the clan 
follows his counsel Dying, he assumes a correspond¬ 
ingly important position in the ghost-world—his spirit 
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becomes the tribal god, His grave, and tin* rough 
structure raised around it for protection, initiate tho 

temple; ministrations at his resting place, and propitia¬ 
tory offerings upon the rvi-r sacred spot, give rise to 
religious sacrifice; appeals to him for eontintied help are 
the first prayers; and in the prunes of his great deeds, 
his courage, and his triumphs, reeded or elmnted within 
hearing of and to gratify his ghost, xw may find the 
first indications of subsequent temple ritual. 

To show how from these genus, pari passu with the 
expansion of thought and the general evolution of the 
soeial structure* there gradually grew up systems of 
fetiehism, idolatry, Nature-worship, and other primitive 
bodies of theological thought with their accompanying 
cults; and still more to truee from these the slow forma¬ 
tion in their first erode embodiments of the great eon- 
crete religions of the world, would hero take us beyond 
our limits. All this Mr. Speueer has done in detail, 
and with wonderful wealth of illustration. The follow¬ 
ing points an* those which we have here to bear in 
mind : h'irst, that utir present method of interpretation 
seeks the origin of all religious ideas, not according to 
the common mythological theory, in feelings ami specu¬ 
lations about the powers of Nature which are obviously 
beyond the range of undeveloped thought, hut in the 
savage's inevitable experiences of the duality of his own 
and other existence, and that, eonsetpmntly, all so-called 
primitive religious ideas are really not original* hut de¬ 
rived. Secondly, that the immediate and necessary out- 
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growth of these experiences was the rise of a univer¬ 
sal system of ancestor-worship, which in time originated 
a more or less complex pantheon of deities—ancestors 
expanding into gods, and mighty rulers and leaders into 
gods-in-chief. Thirdly, that all forms of theism, even 
monotheism itself, arc reached by generalization from 
earlier ideas, and arc only possible when the mind has 
reached a certain degree of development; and, finally, 
that the course of evolution here indicated is to be held 
as marking out the line pursued by every religious sys¬ 
tem in its earliest stages—in other words, that we see 
no reason to regard any religion whatever as an excep¬ 
tion to this general rule, because in its highly elaborated 
form it appears, superficially considered, to present no 
distinct reminiscences of these primitive stages of its 
history. 


III. 

Acceptance of the doctrine of evolution in its appli¬ 
cation to thought obliges us to acknowledge that in the 
development of religious, as of all other ideas, there 
must at every stage bo a certain congruity between the 
beliefs held and the intellectual and moral character of 
those holding them. If it bo true, as has been perti¬ 
nently said, that “an honest God’s the noblest work of 
man,” it is no less true that this noblest work is only 
possible to noble natures in a comparatively advanced 
state of civilization. An indigenous creed will always 
evolve in conformity with the average needs of a nation 
14 
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or tribe at any given time, ami the changes It gradually 
undergoes — allowance being made fur the subtle inllu- 

i h* o of interaction between belief and character will 
be in keeping with t lit* changing need*; while where a 
annul is imported read) made from w itlmut, it will in¬ 
evitably, in so far m it tailors into the spiritual life 
at all, hud the level of general character and ideals ~ 
a truth never mon* strikiu*4!y ilhnf rated than in the 
history of proseh ti/ing rbrotiauity. Aiul this foreen 
us to recognition of tho fuel, not altogether easy of 
acceptance throughout tlu* whole ran go of its implica¬ 
tions, that a tho religious (’roods through which man¬ 
kind HueeesBivelv pass tiro, during tho crus in which 
they are severally hold, tin* host that could ho hold; 
and that this is true not only of the latest and most 
refined creeds, hut of till, even to the earliest and most 
gross.” # 

This principle becomes clearer when \w remember 
that early omuls are everywhere fashioned upon tho 
then exist ing social state; and since the social state is at 
every singe of its evolution the outgrow!h of average 
needs, tin' creed itself is hut th«* id»‘iili/nti**n and em¬ 
bodiment of those needs, and throws the woight of its 
influence whore for tin* lime being it is most required. 
A religious eoneeption greatly beyond flit* medium social 
demand would also be beyond the roarli of the medium 
intelligence; though possible to one or two in a gen- 


# The F«* of Anthropfmmrplmm, 
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oration, it would bo impossible to the large majority. 
Ilonce, the ideas formed of divine affairs and divine gov¬ 
ernment arc at all times reflections of earthly affairs and 
earthly government: the divine ideal, in other words, is 
simply the projection of the partienlar social ideal then 
in vogue. Man has all along made God in his own 
image; and more civilized periods, inheriting the con¬ 
ceptions handed down to thorn from periods less civil¬ 
ized, find themselves entrusted with the task of modify¬ 
ing these older conceptions to bring them into general 
harmony with broader and purer ideals. “ Ascribed 
characters of deities,” as Mr. Spencer says, “are con¬ 
tinually adapted and readapted to the needs of the 
social state. During the militant phase of activity the 
chief god is conceived as holding insubordination the 
greatest crime [as it is then legally considered the great¬ 
est offence], as implacable in anger, as merciless in pun¬ 
ishment; and any alleged attributes of milder kinds 
occupy but small space in the social consciousness. But 
where militancy declines, and the harsh, despotic form 
of government appropriate to it is gradually qualified by 
the form appropriate to industrialism, the foreground of 
the religious consciousness is increasingly filled with 
those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are 
congruous with the ethics of peace : divine love, divine 
forgiveness, divine mercy, arc now the characteristics 
enlarged upon.” * 

* Ecclesiastical Institutions (Principles of Sociology, Part VI), 
§ 057. 
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That nil t»arly religious concept ions are absolutely 
anthropomorphic, both in their {»«aspects and in 
their limitations, in now admitted by all luUoitH 

of culture history; and we may here notice, in pushing, 
the striking harmony of this fart with the *iu*rul 
theory of ancestor-worship ubu\e oitiinoi, Man \vm 
not only the primitive tijpv of deity as Hr. T\b»r 1ms 
said; he was the primitive deify; hence necessarily tho 
purely manlike rluiraeteristies of nil curly g«»ds. At 
first scarcely more intelligent, fur seeing, courageous, or 
potent than the living savage who ministered to his 
necessities, the surviving double or ghost only gradually 
acquired transcendentcapacities and powers; and it is a 
familiar fact that tivcrn the Juioeli <»f comparatively 
speaking so advanced 11 {ample ns the curly Hebrews, was 
for a protracted jmriod still markedly defieieitt not only 
in the higher virtues, hut also in the higher intellectual 
qualities. Monotheism, or the concept put of a single, 
all-powerful, ever-present deity, therefore comes at the 
far end of the evolution of religious ideas; which means, 
of course, that many popular theological theorem, based 
upon the assumption of man's innate sense of the divine, 
require fundamental modification. Hut what we are 
most concerned to point out here is, that, m Mr. Spencer 
has shown in the little essay on The Hse of Anthropo¬ 
morphism, from which we have already quoted, an¬ 
thropomorphism! even in its crudest amt grossest forms, 
has had its relative justification, since it has played an 
important part in the higher development of the race. 
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The savage nature, needing strong cheeks, can most 
effectually be controlled by fear of the still more savage 
deity. The conception must bo entirely concrete to 
enter as a moral motive into his action; and thus even 
the most repulsively diabolical characteristics aid in the 
production and, preservation of restraints, which, not 
otherwise obtainable, help, like the iron hand and will 
of the earthly despot, to prepare the way for milder dis¬ 
cipline. Something may in this way, therefore, be said 
oven for the (lod of mediaeval theology, and much for 
many of the crudest and most repulsive elements in the 
popular religious teachings of our own day. They yield 
important regulative factors in the lives of those for 
whom restraints and sanctions derived from more ab¬ 
stract doctrine would have no authority; and they could 
not bo universally swept away, even if that were possible, 
without the most disastrous results. The only danger is 
that, through the influence of natural religious conserv¬ 
atism and intellectual vested interests, the old concep¬ 
tions may only too often be found to survive the period 
of their beneficial activity. Then they become not aids, 
hut hindrances, to further progress—obstacles in the 
way of that adjustment to which all evolution tends.* 

# Recognition of the average congruity between men’s beliefs 
and their needs must not blind us to the fact that all lower re¬ 
ligious ideas are extremely tenacious of life, and tend to persist, 
with untold consequences for evil, in face of advancing civilization. 
The task of eliminating the worst features in the body of theo¬ 
logical doctrine remaining over from the past, is in some respects 
the most important that each generation has to undertake; and 
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IV. 

The principle that fur all tvttgimm conceptions an¬ 
thropomorphism is the necessary point of departure, 
interesting as it is for students of unitinv history* is not 
here referred to for its own sake, hut for its important 
implieations in relation to the higher progress of the¬ 
ology. For the find now to he rerogni/ed is, that vwn 
the most advanced theological s\ stems of the world 
have not yet outgrown this earliest universal stage. 

how difficult it generally prove** m denvu by the ever renewed 
struggle between an-cidled heterodox and so called nrthodox, trials 
fur heresy,anti other similar phenomena. It seems ti» me that Mr. 
Spencer hitomdf is sometimes inclined to overhmk or underrate 
this dynamic aspect of the matter. Meanwhdr there \n another 
thought that may he pertinently suggested. We speak too often 
of civilization m if it wen' a tide rising with something like tmi- 
fortuity nil along the shore. We f«»rg« t that in isity country, at 
every period, stages of civilisation ovetlap that there are Midi to 
he found among ourselves left over ^peemn ns and representatives 
of eueh epoeh in the world's history, from the age of hurhiirLm 
down to our own time. Appreemtn»n of this fact should prevent 
a confusion of issues which, sometimes overtly, some! much in par¬ 
tially disguised form, vull he foinnt to vitsule mo»t discussion* on 
present-day religious affairs, It in ton often a^iimed tn Ih« an oh* 
jeetiou against a high religious creed that it p* not applicable to 
every class of the community, find partleularh that it d'*e* not go 
straight home with regenerating force to tlie lowest and most 
degraded diameters, lienee, comparisons are instil tiled in all 
solemnity between the refined faiths of cultivated thinkers mid 
t he gross doctrines of the Salvation At my, and invariably sn favour 
of the latter, tjecatme it has succeeded in reaching those whom the 
more refined faiths in have never U*«*n tdde to loud*I 

All that needs to \m said in answer b* this extraordinary argument 
is, that the seitd«mvage, even in the mid«t of utt mm tiding mvilim* 
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Modem Christian theism itself, even in its purest forms, 
is still anthropomorphic theism—is still substantially an 
attempt to construct a philosophy of deity on the basis 
of human qualities and human powers. 

The history of the slow and painful advance of the¬ 
ology from lower to higher forms has been the history 
of gradual dc-anthropomorphization.* One by one the 
distinctively manliko characteristics have been dropped 
from the conception of God, and those remaining have 
been expandod to more than manlike proportions. 
Those changes, it is almost needless to say, have corre¬ 
sponded with the progress of men towards higher social 
and individual ideals, and thus we find, as we should 
expect, that the passions and proclivities first winnowed 
out and repudiated are those which belong to the 
stages of barbarism now left behind. The savage trait 
of cannibalism does not, in the conception of the god, 
long survive the habit of cannibalism in any tribe, and 


tion, must have his semi-savage religion ; but that we object to re¬ 
gard the repulsive doctrines that naturally prove the most operative 
in his case as therefore possessing the more essential religious 
vitality. The counterpart to the common error now referred to— 
an error repeated in many circles with offensive implications—is 
the scarcely less widely-spread tendency of well-meaning and cul¬ 
tivated men and women to believe in the amelioration of the low¬ 
est classes through the influence of high religious ideas that 
properly belong only to the intellectual and moral lovcl of far 
more developed natures. We can never reiterate too strongly that, 
in the nature of things, no creed can resemble a patent medicine 
and suit all cases. 

# For this useful if somewhat formidable-looking word wo are 
indebted to Mr. John Fiske. 
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deception* fraud, and < a rut4f\ tl<* nut continue to l>o 
predicated of deify when f r tit !i f ii I ii^-hh and mercy come 
to bo recognized as qualities appertaining to higher 
manhood. At tho saute lime, the hnututurns uf human 
faculty iiro broken down in the image formed uf the 
Bivine Being, <t«ui in thought uf m* lunger outs m 
very powerful* very far seeing, sen good, hut us power¬ 
ful, far-seeing* good, in degrees altogether transcending 
htmmn possibility and finally m infinitely ho. Ami 
now observe that* m ouch new *tej» in adsauce is tnkcn 1 
m ono by one the imperfect muni! tpmlif ies are allusvod 
to lapse* uni! the conception is ennobled and expanded 
on every Hide, every generation looks «h>w n uptm ilumo 
who continue to cling to the outgrow it idests with feel¬ 
ings of astonishment ami disgust. The ( linn!ism thcUt 
in horrified at the suggestion of the caunthal deity of 
the Fijians; the modern defender of orthodoxy finds 
much that in repulsive with little that h admirable in 
the despotic and tyrannical hud uf mediaeval theology; 
yet, throughout* the concept ion is tlmt of idealised hu¬ 
manity. Kven in the very loftiest theological teachings 
thin Htill holds true. The moral ipuilitirs are infinitely 
purified- the infrUeetna! ijttjtlifieH infinite! v developed ; 
hut the diflemtre is one of degree only, and not of 
kind. The rpuditieH arc human <pu»litir* ill. 

But must we rest here? Is anthropomorphic the¬ 
ism, even in its ultimate form, the llmil outcome of the 
religious icleaV Is man* too long accepted by himself in 
irdvrm ^irpms the measure of nil things, to set himself 
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up permanently as the type of Deity? Or may we not 
rather suppose, looking hack over the coarse of reli¬ 
gious evolution in the past, and humbly acknowledging 
the possibility of continued evolution in the future, 
that mankind may still reach conceptions of the Abso¬ 
lute Reality as much higher and truer and nobler than 
the now current conceptions of deity as these in their 
turn are higher and truer and nobler than the supersti¬ 
tions of the savage ?—that the purgation of the merely 
human characteristics may still continue, till at length 
all thought of the manlike shall be entirely banished 
from our idea of God ?—that, in other words, anthro¬ 
pomorphic theism, when brought to its highest de¬ 
gree of purification, may yet lead the way to re¬ 
ligious ideas compared with which all thoughts of 
Deity that men have hitherto had will seem crude and 
gross ? * 

We shall best approach these questions from the 
negative side—by considering first of all the impossi¬ 
bility of continuing to think of the noumenal exist¬ 
ence in any terms of human existence, no matter how 
high and pure these may be. 

Theologians, metaphysicians, and all those who have 


* No student of early religious thought can afford to overlook 
Browning’s wonderfully subtle analysis of anthropomorphism in 
his Caliban upon Setebos. Perhaps the only needful commentary 
upon this extraordinary production is the motto which the poet 
himself chose for it from the Psalms, and which sufficiently indi¬ 
cates his point of view: “ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such a one as thyself.” 
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in any way otmivrnod thomsolves witii thr u 1 u mate 
problem of the imiu’r.Hi% hu\r agreed to define Hu 
First (’nuse of all thi u^h ns both infinite and absolute, 
'To lbin indeed they hiv drheu, |«» avoid becoming en¬ 
tangled in medics of difliriil? i and self-contradiction 
from whirli there is n»> escape, But ns » mutter of fuel 
t hoy escape Si'vllii oith to fall into (“ban bdis. Verbally 
intelligible though their propusition may appear, it ho* 
comes totally unintelligible the moment wo press float* 
upon tho meanings of the words employed, and en¬ 
deavour to frame conceptions answering to the phrase¬ 
ology* For, in the first place, how ran wo think of an 
absolute eatme ? Absolute is that which exists out of 
all relation ; while a cause ran only hi* cotttvhed m 
such in relation to its effect. <*ann l tin* thought of 
effect, nml you cancel tin* thought of muse. To speak 
of absolute cause, therefore, is in attempt to uniir tho 
ideas of non relative ami relative which is manifestly 
an impossibility, u Wr attempt, 1 * wrings Bean M unset, 
whom* arguments on this fptr»tiou were freely tlrnwn 
upon by Mr. Spencer, nml an* here reproduced from 
tin* pages of First Principles, “ to escape from ibis up- 
pan*ut contradiction by introducing thr idea of sueees- 
sion in limt*. Hit* Absolute outfits of itself, and after* 
wards becomes a < *nune. Hut here wr are cheeked by 
tin* third conception, that of the Infinite. Umv ran 
tho Infinite heroine that which it was not from tho 
first? If causation m a possible modo of existence, 
that which exists without causing is not infinite; that 
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which bocoinos a cause luis passed beyond its former 
limits.” * 

To pursue this subject further would be to commit 
ourselves to an unwarranted digression into the domain 
of metaphysics. Observing simply that, as here shown, 
while it is impossible to think of the First Cause as 
finite and relative, it is equally impossible to frame any 
conception of it as infinite and absolute, we will pass 
on to notice that, even waiving these insuperable diffi¬ 
culties, others not less formidable stare us in the face. 
A large part of dogmatic theology is taken up with the 
discussion of the “attributes” of God. Yet it is easy to 
show not only that the various attributes so confidently, 
ascribed to Deity are mutually destructive, and there¬ 
fore cannot possibly be thought of together, but also 
that the conception of none of them can be made to 
combine with the conceptions of infinite and absolute, 
which for the sake of the argument we will consent for 
the moment to accept. 

The question of the relation of God’s “moral char¬ 
acter ” to his knowledge and his power introduces us to 
a familiar dilemma of old standing. We can think of 
a man as being at once very good and very wise and 
very powerful; but. when we attempt to carry these 
qualities to an infinite degree, and at the same time 
bear in mind the actual history and condition of the 


# Limits of Religious Thought, quoted in First Principles, 

g 18 . 
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gos 

\vor 1 < 1 ^ wo find oitrsoho* oimfnuttod l»j t ho ptaddom ili n f„ 
has alroady slmkrfi »t titan) mddo numb, To pot f| M * 

dittioullV in tho ttrll know n way. Kut and MillVritig 
nxini; thoy bohuig* no far jh wo 1*1111 ?«a% to tin* \** r y 
t4*xtnn* of tttmomd lift*; nil «mr progroN* has hitherto 
dopoiidod U111 * 1 1 fltrnt. Now, hod tiittHf ha\o fnroaoou 
thin hofoiv tin' rrniln»tt of fit * 4 world, or ho omuiot ho 
omniHoioni. Uttt if In 4 fotwuw it, ho mud haw* boon 
ablo or not ablo to proton! it. In I ho former ouho, 
though uf 1 -w«*rful* h*» oiuum! ho all good; in tho lut- 
tor, though tilbgowh ho ritititot nil poworful. To 
think of hod, thoti, m at «num ttibwbo s all poworful, 
tint! all-good b dourly 1111 impwwibtltty. Horn in tho 
anoiont Htumh!ingddtM*k tho ovorrootirring problotti 
which no amount of iit*fti«ry into tho M purpimi* of tho 
Creator" him ovor yot omddod «ir e*or will otitthlo the¬ 
ology to moot with 11 witbfaetury solution. To rooonoilo 
t ho mn and rnborv of the world with the titiitttlo pnwor, 
goodlier, ami wisdom of 11 jtontoitiil I tint) , romaim* to¬ 
day, m it Inin boon from the tlwt ago of iminuthebni, 
one of tho groat nitron*! ami ttitronduhlo enigma* of 
human Hpoouliitiou, Horo wo hand it bunk to tho 
theologian*, wl 10 liuve iihuIp it tboir own by promrnp- 
lion, itntl who urn indeed ronjtoitniSilo for its exbteneo* 
Xatt misirum imiim compmwr*' Him , 

For tlin win do dinh'ttUy, lot it !« midorntfKMt, m not, 
m in too uftoii mam mod 9 11 dtfliottily oreiiled by tho lilim- 
phomoua cavilling of thrum who reftnm to uroojit, in lion 
of explanation, tho verbal jugglery of hjwi- 
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eiul pleading. It inlioros in the very nature of anthro¬ 
pomorphic theism; and if blasphemy there be in the 
mutter, the charge lies, an Mr. Fisko has properly pointed 
out, at the door of those who seek to maintain the 
anthropomorphic hypothesis. Hence the gain achieved 
by showing that this hypothesis is untenable. To do 
this we have to prove that, as above stated, beyond the 
fact that we cannot combine the ideas of infinite good¬ 
ness, power, and wisdom in our conception of Deity, lies 
the further (less obvious but more significant) fact, that 
no u attribute ” whatsoever can possibly be thought of 
in connection with Absolute and Infinite Existence. 

To define (Joel is to deny him, said Spinoza; and 
the veriest tyro in logic knows that definition involves 
circumscription. Yet, upon definition have theologians 
from time immemorial expended their subtlest powers, 
with the result that they have succeeded in producing, 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold's famous phrase, nothing but a 
non-natural, magnified man. For their definitions are 
verbal only—they elude us the instant we endeavour to 
turn them into thought. Wo are told, for instance, 
that (lod is an infinite personality. But if we cannot 
think of an infinite cause, still more clear is it that we 
cannot think of an infinite personality. Personality 
implies limitation, or it means nothing at all. To talk 
of an Infinite Person, therefore, is to talk of somothing 
that is at once infinite and finite, unconditioned and 
conditioned, unlimited and limited—an impossibility. 
Bo is it with every quality related to personality. The- 
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olo^y argues illnmt th«* will anti iin* purpi».-.«* of < ; u [ 
Mathematics, m Spijm/.u hm^ iv r \u mfimatod, initio HH 
well tfisrusH iht' «’innil;ini\ of a ti taiiph"- \\ j|! ulH j p ur- 
pose are attributes of the limited und eundit| U m*d ; they 
imply tin end external In the upon!, and a desire on his 
part to aeetilupli^h it. Attempt to attach these ideas to 
ihe idea of the Absolute and Infinite, and vott will had 
yotUVelf plunged into a s? s ;j of ul* aniln V. Iluw Vim 
there be 1111 end external to the Absolute? and lenv eau 
the Infinite puss through states of eon .eiou.siie.ss, con¬ 
stituting the net of volition? Kim intelligence or eon- 
HoiousneHH itself is only conceivable m a relation, and 
therefore the Absolute rtinmit be thought of m con¬ 
scious. Intelligence demand* 11 a rtoisrhnw subject and 
tut object of which he in einiseiHim. The subject Lh a 
subject to Use nlijert ; the ohjeet is nn object to the 
subject; iind neitlser can exist In itself its the absolute. 
Thin ditlleulty . . . nisi) be fur the moment evaded by 
distinguishing between the absolute as related to an¬ 
other, and the absolute m related to itself. The abso¬ 
lute,, it limy In* said, limy possibly he eotiseiouH, provided 
it is only cntiMriotiH of itself, lint this alternative 1% in 
ultimate analysis, no less self dent rtt*ihe than I lie other. 
For the object of consciousness* whether n mode of the 
subject's existence or not, k either created in and by Use 
act of consriouHtiesH, or has an existence independent of 
it. In the former ease the object depends upon the 
subject, and the subject alone is the true absolute. In 
the latter case the subject depends upon the object, and 
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tho object alone in iho true absolute. Or, if wo attempt 
a third hypothesis, and maintain that each exists inde¬ 
pendently of tho other, wo have no absolute at all, hut 
only a pair of relatives; for coexistence, whether in 
consciousness or not, is itself a relation.” * Or, to put 
the matter in language elsewhere employed by Mr. 
Spencer himself, u intelligence, as alono conceivable by 
us, presupposes existence independent of it and objec¬ 
tive to it.To speak of an intelligence which exists 

in the absence of such alien activities, is to use a mean¬ 
ingless word.” Hence, the intelligence ascribed to the 
Absolute Being 44 answers in no respect to that which 
wo know by the name. It is intelligence out of which 
all the characters constituting it have vanished.” f 

The fundamental assumptions of rational theology 
are thus, as Dean Mansel concludes, self-destructive. 
Turn where we will, choose our vocabulary as wo may, 
wo must inevitably commit ourselves to endless con¬ 
fusion, so long as we rest in even the highest and purest 
forms (d anthropomorphic theism—so long, that is, as 
wo persist in thinking of the ultimate reality that re¬ 
ligion calls <lod, tiH a qaam'A mman entity, and deceive 
ourselves into believing that wo are gaining anything 
like a truer and deeper understanding of his nature by 
applying to the Infinite and Absolute Existence qualities 
and attributes tlmt enn.havo no possible moaning when 


* Mansel, quoted in First Principles, § IB. 
f Kuehwiastieal Institutions, § 058. 
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taken out of 1*0111100!it*11 with tin* finite and conditioned. 
Honoo it in evident that tho further progress of thought 
u must force men hereafter to drop the higher anthropo¬ 
morphic characters gheti to tho First ( *uum% as they havo 
long since dropped tho lower." * 

It is only necessary to add to this part of tho argu- 
mi*nt that tin* impossibility, thus made apparent, of de- 
lining tin* ultimnto reulity in tonus of human activities, 
moans of oourso tho impossibility of defining tho ulti- 
muto reality in any tonus ut all. Humanity furnishes uh 
with our highest conception of lifo. That tho inllnito 
universe contains forms of existence transcending ours 
in inconceivable ways and in almost infinite degrees, is, 
boyoml question, a nilimiiit supposition; but any at- 
tompi to imago such mtporior forms must still bo circum¬ 
scribed by what wo know of intelligence in the highest 
manifestations in wliioli it has yrt boon revealed to us. 
Wo cannot- in tho nature* of tilings got rid of our own 
limitations; wander wlioro it nill*our imagination must 
still ho tothorod fast to our own conditions. If, then, 
passing from tho thought of tmiisroinloiitly superior 
phonomonul existences, whioti m pboiiotnonnl must have 
a certain kinship with ourselves, to the thought of this 
noumcmd existence, which ns tiouitieiuil mu possess 
none of tho characteristics of the phenomenal, wo find 
inovitahly that our human nature furnishes us with no 
kind of standard, criterion* or point of departure; wo 


♦ Krolt**iii*tie&! In»litillI**l|s* I l&H, 
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aro bound to realize that: no .standard, criterion, or 
point of departure is possible to us. If the highest 
that wo know loaves us without help in our effort to 
conceive that which an infinitely superior phenomenal 
intelligence would still bo as .far from apprehending as 
ourselves, then if is (dear that the enterprise itself has to 
be relin<itiishe<L And thus, by noting the failure which 
must of necessity follow every attempt to frame a con¬ 
ception of the ultimate reality, we aro led round to the 
great truth made clear the moment we recognize the 
relativity of all our thinking—the truth, namely, that 
all conception of Absolute Being is forever beyond our 


V. 

Here, then, we have established certain negative con¬ 
clusions, We have seen, in the first place, that, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of evolution, wo cannot regard man 
as possessing an innate, transcendental sense of Deity, 
and that wo must therefore seek a natural genesis for 
religious as for all other ideas. One current hypothesis 
is thus overthrown. In the second place, wo have found 
that the progress of religious thought has largely con¬ 
sisted in the gradual elimination of anthropomorphic 
elements from the idea of Deity, and that this elimina¬ 
tion must go on, until all human or y?MM-human at¬ 
tributes are entirely expunged. Accepted theological 
teachings in regard to the personality and character of 

Hod aro thus shown to belong to a lower stage of re¬ 
in 
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Iigious thought a stago already partially, and t{{y 

to ho entirely, outgrown. 

Fortunately, wo do no! l»a\e to rest in those ctn, 
phutir rojmdiat ions of mm*h that hiriin must suered 
in popular th«moht. There t** a pnsitiu* us woil us a 
negative aspert to otir wliolr argument * a r<»iiMf ruetivo 
us wo 11 us dr>4niiii\o side, 1 *» fbt« \w will now turn, 

Tim! larger elinritv whn h is one uf !ho most strik¬ 
ing endowments of e\ tdutioimn habits of inquiry, hits 
taught ii b to reeogni/.e ** tin* s»*nl uf g*n uluesa in things 
ovil,” and the soul of truth in things erroneous, We no 
longer disetird m absolutely and entirely without founda¬ 
tion oven the strangest utnl m«* h! grotesque ideas that 
have over gained foothold in the thoughts of our rum. 
Absurd as they may mmn to the superlirud or rtandess 
observer, the mere fuel that tliei tune existed amt have 
held their own, may he taken to j*r«»\e that they origi- 
imlly “ germinated *mt of lift tint o\|ieriem*o* originally 
continued, and perhaps still contain, muiiih small amount 
of \erifv. M # 

1 f this is Inn* in regard to belief in general, espe- 
(dully must it In* lndd to !«* trim in regard to «ur|» beliefs 
its have giwm v\ idencn of ii mi winil find persistent vitality. 
It was a cheerful doctrine of the «i!*l theology that if it 
thing were pleasant it tv as, therefore, certain to bn 
wrong; whence, by antilogy, it might bo concluded 
that, from the name jaunt of view, the morn wide* 


Fur*! Prlii«4|»lp«, ff t> 
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spread an idea, the less chance there would he of its em¬ 
bodying any nucleus of reality. But, from the position 
here adopted, this atrabilious view of human life and 
destiny is shown to lack foundation. For, when any 
belief has become deeply embedded in human nature, 
when it resists modifications of fashion and thought, 
and holds its ground in perennial strength amid all the 
intellectual and moral upheavals of the ages, we see 
reason to infer that it does so because, whatever may be 
its encumbrances and adulterations of error, it contains 
some core of vital truth. Now, suppose that, recogniz¬ 
ing this trait of universality and persistency in a given 
belief as primd facie evidence of its possessing a strong 
basis of verity, we notice that it is not only very general 
and very stable, but also that it is a constituent ele¬ 
ment common to many otherwise conflicting systems of 
thought—what is the inference that we are compelled 
to draw ? The inference, surely, that, generated among 
different men under almost infinitely varied conditions, 
caught up and preserved in creeds and philosophies 
having scarcely another point of similarity, and endur¬ 
ing amid the sweeping changes and far-reaching de¬ 
velopments of thought, this belief must hold some ker¬ 
nel of truth of supreme importance—must shoot out 
some tendrils running far down into the deepest subsoil 
of human life and experience. 

Bearing this in mind, we may recur to a point al¬ 
ready dealt with. In seeking for the broadest possible 
definition of the religious idea, we concluded that in the 
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last unuhMs that idea would ewrvwhere be found to de¬ 
pend ti|nm the art me of jin r\iH|riirt* other than fin* ex- 
inlenee whit'll we demTtbr tm natural. Belief m a ninth* 
of life unit power whirl* in not I he moth* in whirh life 
ami power art* nmuifented in oursrhes, i* therefore the 
eentrnl belief urmuul whieh all ronerete form* of religion 
have gradually aeeumuluteti; il ia the belief that all Mieh 
(umerete forma, whate\er iiiji\ he the diverse of 

their evolution*, eoitfiiitte to bold in romiiiou ; it is the 
mmlual element left when all their ditTerenee* mv ran¬ 
ee l led and all their nningonblie fact nr# thrown nei«U'» 
Alumni if not ijuite titiiverwih ami obstinately persist¬ 
ent, it k tliarctfore the belief that, however tnm h it may 
be dintorted cir clUguittml, muni be taken m embodying 
the largest am! moat imjmrtiitil truth, Now, nil reli¬ 
gion# Hyatemit have built upon the foundation furnished 
by thin belief n theory of explanation » philosophy of 
the universe; rerogni/ing on** iitul nil, from lowest to 
highest, that a mystery ben at the heart of things a 
mystery from the overwhelming sense *»f whirh there in 
no possibility of iwitjan Ami whut* in regard to thin 
universal recognition of the prohieiu of the universe, has 
been the eoumi of the evolution of religious thought? 
Every stage in advane# him only nerved In tiring the 
sense of mystery into more eoimpieumm relief, Fan Her 
interpretations, shown by wider knowledge ami larger 
outlook In ho iiwuftieient, are d awarded or modified ; by* 
pathoses framed by nun geiieratifin are seen by the next 
generation to be untenable; until nt length the inevita- 
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bio goal of the whole movement comes within sight, and 
tlio most thoughtful inquirers begin to realize that the 
mystery of which all the creeds have sought an explana¬ 
tion is a mystery for which no explanation can ever pos¬ 
sibly be found. Thus, however much religious systems 
may diiler from one another in their suggested solutions 
of the problem of libs and from that most developed 
philosophy which, conscious that every hypothesis that 
ever has been or over (‘.an be framed concerning it, is un¬ 
tenable, declares the problem itself to be insoluble, they 
are at one upon the supremo point, that the mystery is 
there. This is a truth u respecting which there is a 
latent agreement among all mankind, from tho fetich- 
worshipper to tho most stoical critic of human creeds.”* 
In endeavouring to discover the natural history of the 
religious idea, wo throw no discredit, then, upon the re¬ 
ligious idea itself. On tho contrary, wo put forward a 
loftier theory of it than has ever yet boon promulgated 
by those who have adopted the ordinary supernatural 
basis of interpretation. For wo find the vital germ of 
truth in all its diverse manifestations; and, impatient 
with no so-called superstition, wo lay bare those deep 
foundations upon which all the religions ultimately rest. 
Hero, as in the ease of the moral sense, it is difficult to 
see what advantage the advocates of supernatural origin 
can possibly claim over those against whose theories of a 
natural origin they so fiercely protest. 


* First Principles, g 14. 
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Thun wo hau* two ponnatmiit rlomont* in tvligiuim 
thought: tlu* boliof in a nmdo of hfo and powormltor 
than our own* and a soimo *»f tho ultmmto m\story of tho 
univorHo; tho fornmr of thorn hotug n *I us a ko\ to flu* 
lattor. Wo havo noon that tho titoufablo fomlonoy of 
roligiotm thnrhipiui'iit in to muko this tuu.fory nmro 
uppurout. I ,ot tu now iu«|ii4r#» into I ho o\ • »lut nm of tho 
othur olomont that hhai of an oxisti-noo not our own, 
upon whtfh nil ivligiuu# iittorpivtattoim of tho origin 
and moaning of tho tinivorm lam* horn ha *od, 

Tim following ovtruoi from Mr, SpouorrV Korloniaa- 
tiual liirttitiitioim {Jf Ml*) will lion* nmo tnir purpom* 
much bailor limn any word* of onr »»w u : 

14 Kvory voluntary not \iohh to tho pnmit Ao tuun proof 
of a Hourim of ottorgy within him. N**t that Im Ihinkn 
about bin hitonitd t’*|mriotjoo*; hut in thomi oxjtorionooa 
thin notion lion Itifoith Wlmu j»r«»<iuomg unitiiiii in hin 
lindm, and through thorn inotnm in «»tli**r things, ho w 
a wan* of tho aooompam iug fooling of ofTort. And t hin 
houho of ofTort, which i* tho prisonod imtooodont of 
cdmngoH produced by him* booomea tho oonooivod nuto* 
cnuli*nt of uhitngo# not produced hv him furnishes him 
witli a form of thought In which to represent tin* go im¬ 
am of theao objective changes, At Ural thin idou of iiitin* 
cuilar forces an nntonoding unusual cicnt# around hint, 
carrion with it tho whole assemblage of associated tdoiiA 
Ho thinka of tho implied efforts m rtfurtu exercised tiy 
hoinga like liiniwdf. In eottrwe of lime these dntthh'tf of 
Urn (loud, mtppoimd to ho worker# of all tail flits tittisl 
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familiar chanson, arc modified in conception. Besides 
becoming less grossly material, sonic of them are devel¬ 
oped into larger personalities presiding over classes of 
phenomena which, being comparatively regular in their 
order, suggest a belief in beings who, while far more 
powerful than men, arc less variable in their modes of 
action; so that the idea of force as exercised by such 
beings comes to bo less associated with the idea of a 
human ghost. Further advances, by which minor 
supernatural agents arc merged in one general agent, 
and by which the personality of this general agent is 
rendered vague while becoming widely extended, tend 
still further to dissociate the notion of objective force 
from the force known as such in consciousness; and the 
dissociation reaches its extreme in the thoughts of the 
man of science, who interprets in terms of force not only 
the visible changes of sensible bodies, but all physical 
changes whatever, even up to the undulations of the 
ethereal medium. Nevertheless, this force (be it force 
under that statical form by which matter resists, or 
under that dynamical form distinguished as energy) is 
to the last thought of in terms of that internal energy 
which he is conscious of as muscular effort. lie is com¬ 
pelled to symbolize objective forco in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

« See, now, tho implications. That internal energy 
in which the experiences of the primitive man was al¬ 
ways the immediate antecedent of changes wrought by 
him; that energy which, when interpreting external 
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changes, hr though! of al ong with ! 1h»m* at I rihutrs nf ^ 
human pcrsotmlii) cminerted with it in himself U j| u , 
name energy u hirh, freed from authropomorplde amino 
panimeuK in now figured t hr ramie «*f all external phe¬ 
nomena, The la4 siege ivarhe*! i, r» regiuinm of the 
truth that forer a* it r\m! * hr\**n»i romeinii'me.^i emmot 
he like mlaaf ur kiiiiiv ii’i have u it hm r»«rifirniu,sneji>i • 
and that yet, m nt 1 *** r is rupuhle *»f grheratuig the 
other, limy must hr ditTernit ni«»di s «*f tli«- Maine. ('m 
WMjimnfly, the limil outcome of that h| fati«*ti nun, 
meneed by the primitive man m that thr tWer numb 
fonted throughout the tummr distinguished m mir 
ieritd, in the name Power winch in ottrseLr* well* tiji 
under the form of eoiiHeinuNiirM.’* 

Lit tin comment upon this pa* Mage is railed for. 11m 
Hense of a modi* of life find power other than our mwi, 
which) hh we have hci'Ii, linn from the fir^t hern taken 
an the cduc to the nivatmio of creation, nr*-manly 
artHi'H umirr an ntithrojiifiiiiir|iliir form, and titidri* thin 
form eonf intira to pendnf through nil the le** developed 
Hinges of thought. Meanwhile* the tendency to de an* 
thropoumrphi/ation little h\ little modifies alt the earlier 
religious conceptions liy depriving them one hy one of 
their human and human rhnnirti'ri.*tie*, beginning 

with the lower, but gradually pacing nfiiinrit to the 
higher; until finally, through runlmuiifire of the mintu 
tendency) all Hitch characteristics mill tli^apjaair. \\ heft 
thin lm« tit length tiikmi jthtr«% there mill he stotlttiig left 
in the thought hut the permanent and itimjtiigniililii 
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sense of ihe power of which all U10 phenomenal universe 
in bul the transient expression—the reality that underlies 
it all. Thus the conception of the life not ourselves— 
the life by which all existence is sustained—just as it 
has been enlarging from the very beginning tc must go 
on enlarging, until, by disappearance of its limits, it 
becomes a consciousness which transcends the forms 
of distinct thought, though it forever remains a con¬ 
sciousness .’ 1 # 

All this is surely a suflieient answer to those who 
maintain that Mr. Spencer's doctrine of the Absolute is 
merely a negation. On the contrary, for him it is the 
highest possible uttirmation. Unknowable in itself, the 
nouinonon—lho reality behind phenomena—is still the 
foundation of all our knowledge. Whatever else may 
bo doubted, tins at least can never bo called in question. 
It is the out' inexpugnable element in consciousness, 
left over in the. last analysis as the ultimate, inexplica¬ 
ble, indestructible first principle of thought. Obliterate 
it, and the whole fabric of our knowledge would crum¬ 
ble to nothing, f 

VI. 

To recapitulate, Stating the matter broadly, and in 
the first place regarding only its negative aspects, wo 
have seen that the Hponoorian doctrine cuts the ground 
directly from beneath all forms of anthropomorphic 

# Mwlwlttitkml Institutions, § 05B. 
f First Principles, § $0. 
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theism. There are high and low forms of such theism, 
varying all along the line from that of the Eijian, who 
pictures his gods as cannibals as brutal and bloody as 
himself, to that of so refined and subtle a thinker as 
Dr. Martineau, who talks of the “ character of God,” 
and “the order of affections in him”; but be their 
differences otherwise what they may, they correspond in 
their ascription to the Absolute and Infinite Power of 
traits and characteristics having purely relative and 
finite connotations. Any real grappling with the ques¬ 
tion at issue, any firm determination not to rest content 
with merely verbal explanations, or admit the validity 
of specious phrases that cannot be translated into ideas 
and grasped as such, must inevitably force us to an ad¬ 
mission of the impossibility, we will not say of defin¬ 
ing, but of conceiving, the nature of the eternal and 
ever-working power which lies behind all the phenomena 
of the sensible universe. All our knowledge is limited 
to phenomena; and when, from dealing with phenom¬ 
ena, we pass on to think or speak of that which is not 
phenomenon but reality, we are bound to think and 
speak in terms which necessarily lose all their meaning 
in the transfer. Will, intention, foresight, personality, 
purpose—we know what these mean when applied to 
creatures conditioned like ourselves; applied to the Un¬ 
conditioned, they are empty words, having no meaning 
at all, or meanings which imply countless absurdities 
and contradictions. “ To think that God is, as we can 
think him to be, is blasphemy 55 —such is the conclusion 
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to which wo are uli.iiniit.oly brought. However vast, 
however dorp, our knowledge of the phenomenal uni¬ 
verse may hereafter become, it is that phenomenal uni¬ 
verse which must forever otter an adamantine barrier to 
our thought. Science may press forward in every di¬ 
rection, and open up vistas of which at present we do 
not oven dream ; hut her ever-widening circle will only 
bring m into larger touch with the nescience that lies 
beyond. The dividing line between appearance and 
reality can never bo passed, no matter what achieve¬ 
ments of insight and genius and knowledge the future 
ages may hold in store; and for all mankind, as for us, 
the Reality will remain the groat unsolved Enigma— 
the Unknown, the Unknowable. 

But happily our philosophy brings a message of 
promise as well as a message of discouragement. In his 
well-known controversy with Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
some years ago, Mr. Spencer very properly called his 
brilliant hut volatile antagonist to task for loudly ap¬ 
plauding the irreparable defeat which theology had 
sustained at his (SponeorV) hands, while refusing to 
acknowledge the services he had rendered to religion by 
showing the essential form of truth which, amid mani¬ 
fold errors and divagations, every theology contains. 
The whole of this discussion only served to emphasize 
in many minds the feeling that it is not a little unfor¬ 
tunate that Mr. Spencer should have made such promi¬ 
nent use of the word unknowable, not because his mean¬ 
ing is not perfectly plain to the careful student of Part 
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Hiii.uMJrnv up npunPUT spknvki:. 

I of Find Prinri j*lrH, hut brramjr ho ha^ t him left 
loopholo for what ha* boon wril di^mitri! am aonm of 
tlm drrarirnt twuddlr whirh hun !*n*ii gi\t n to tlm world 
umlrr tlm ituttm of phihuophmal «ii 'rii^auii aimm tlm 
(inva of nmdinwnl M*holu.di« uni. I*<*r tlm won! unknow¬ 
able* law allnwrd tlm ioUitm* rniso to and to 

build a \\ holr aupnvdnmturr of urgu mrtit upon tlm am 
Hitmption, that Mr, SprmmrV dortnim of tlm A hnoluto 
in a vucuttm n mom notation of thought. So far from 
thin bring tlm vim\ wo ha\«* mii«*%ii$ that, f*»r tlm S|mti« 
cm nun, tlm truth that hohind all nr know ami ran 
know, rluding thought ami trafimritdffig imagination, 
thorn ia tin 1 tnw Ktrrmd Krulit v* »« tlm rnrtmr ahum of nil 
our knowledge tlm our fa«*t that *1111 tmwr ln» oitlmr 
analy/md or got rid of. Ami Imrr \w srnii nut in* lu*w 
in thin flmil datum of r«»uimioinuirH-H rrhgmn ami fmtrmm 
find fimir romplrfr find prrmaimtit rrrojmjItuUon. pur 
tlm miptvmr and rvrrluafing pmvrr whmh r«diginit ralh 
hod, in tlm rtrrnal and itumitiiblr tumrgv wbmlt urtrttrti 
Hilda at tlm hark of 1 1 h widrM grtuTuli/ntinna amt hm 
imuth ita dorjirni iiiirntigaliosm. All #rmimo Inuh nt 
Innt to tlm myHtrry with whmh all ridtgioti hrgitut. 

It in into that till thin itmutiH Urn itmtiiuhlo niirritlrr 
of many of tlm idw# m»w tunM drrjd) riithrddrd in tho 
currant orordii It in trim that it form* im to look f*#r a 
morn ami morn complete purgation from tlm rotmoptiim 
of Deity of all human tit tribute*; #iim» to ijmnk of 
tlm Divine wall, or a jmrwmal creator, or 11*1 intelligent 
(Inventor of tlm univrrac% in mam, when lirwnl from tlm 
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standpoint of philosophical exactness, to be scarcely 
more admissible than to go back at once to the quaintly 
manlike images of the early Hebrew Scriptures. It is 
true that it forces us to realize with ever-increasing 
vividness how little all our feeble guessings must be 
worth in face of the great Enigma, since we are prob¬ 
ably incalculably further from the truth when we speak 
of the Infinite and Absolute in terms of human emotion 
and human intelligence than we should bo if we attempt¬ 
ed to describe human ('.motion and human intelligence 
in terms of a plant's functions; for we have always to 
remember, with the humility which science inculcates, 
but to which theology has been too often a stranger, 
that the choice is not between personality and some¬ 
thing lower, hut between personality and something 
infinitely and therefore inconceivably higher. But all 
this notwithstanding, and though we are forced to 
admit the futility of all the efforts of all the theologies 
to formulate that which is forever beyond formulation, 
we are not therefore to suppose that we are loft without 
touch upon the Unseen and Eternal, or that there is no 
kinship and no communion between our spirits and the 
Source and Sustainin' of all things. Given the ultimate 
ItiMility—tho great central fact of consciousness—and we 
arc forced to conceive of that Reality, not, indeed, as per¬ 
sonal and conscious, but as the power which is mani¬ 
fested in personality and consciousness in ourselves; 
personality and consciousness being modes in which the 
Eternal Energy expresses itself owing to our being condi- 
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f ionod by that which is not otirmhos, Thing smug our 

human nooossity to gi\o form t* * our omiooptiouH, 

and our human inability to find any form higher than 
tho lughost within oiit>ohrs, wo may «*\ou allow our- 
solvos 1 1 * rarry flu* id on* of poiNonuht x and coimbtHtsfioss 
with us in out* tbought of the utt muito Uoulitv t if \w hoar 
ow*r in mind tho »mr supivnuh important fuot that our 
tunguugo <ioi‘s n*»t iirjim 4 hut m/ w^o/ i: t \ and tH uh avoid 
Urn dangur of passing, us it is so easy to do, from symbol¬ 
ism, whirl* may bo defensible, to definition, which can 
lend to nothing hut the etinfuMou of empty dogmatism, 
and the ignorance which mistakes itself for knowledge, 
Doc# flits man, after alt, to ho nllering little in place 
nf that which is taken aw it) ? T«» the present gouerit» 
Item thin must need* perlrnp* he mi, Men move with 
difficulty from concrete imago in abstract statement. 
The religious progress of the w orld Um been like I ho 
slow uHcent of a mint tip it slim* perpendicular elitT— 
(‘Yury now foot hold upward has boon rnned out and 
graven (loop with infinite talioiir unit countless tours, 
Tho tlmughf a litllo in lohititee of the grasp of each era 
has to that urn necessarily grouted rliilliisg and rcptil«t\c 
* it has laokod that warm glow ulurh is mil) possible to 
ideas long steeped in tho rnuittmin, No wonder, then, 
that when hin iMithropoutorpliic error had boon primal 
to him, tho old monk Scrapimi should have or in I aloud 
in all the agony of hin despair, 44 You have robbed nie 
my Uod!" No wonder that in tlw hour of un¬ 
speakable oraving Luther*?* wife nhotild have exclaimed 
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against the c.oldness and hardness of her new creed. 
Thin muHi needs be the cry of many in every period 
of transition from lower to higher thought in the fu¬ 
ture, m if has ulready been the cry of many during 
every such crisis in the pant. We may intellectually seize 
and appropriate those vast eoBmieal ideas which the 
wider knowledge of our time is yielding us in place of 
the simpler and cruder imaginings of the past; we may 
even realize that these new ideas are infinitely more 
impressive, more awe-umpiring, more truly religious 
than any that have boon possible to mankind hitherto; 
but until these ideas ran grow sacred to us through 
habit and association, until they can sink down into our 
feelings and dwell there, and become saturated with the 
finer atmosphere of our thought, they will bo little to 
us hut the abstruetions of philosophy. That the mass 
of men will get far forward in the difficult task of thus 
incorporating them and making them thoir own, in our 
time, or for many generations to eomo, can hardly be 
supposed. But that adjustment of emotion to knowl¬ 
edges which has already performed such wonders for our 
race in the past, will in the future vitalize these new 
and now strange eoneepts of our philosophy surely and 
perhaps more rapidly than some of us are apt to im¬ 
agine. 

41 The common problem—yours, mine, every one’s— 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could bt\ hut finding first 
What may las then find how to make it fair 
Up to one's meiuM—ft very different thing.” 
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So wrifon Browning in Bidn*|* Blntigramhi Apology, 
And f ho religion* problem of the nn'i* at largo b aimilur 
to thin. TlwvnmlmiH of ea«di goiuTutiou, adjusted to 
tho average knowledge of that gom ration, eminot htti 
reeeive a rude ahuek when home tirtt m a uf 11it* »1 *%<<j*y 

sweep* away their old founduinous and thus shatter* 
tin 1 aneieut base* of religion* faith. At modi a 
what in t *> be dune? Nothing, hut to aoerpt the now 
truth in all humility, and, in the firm trust that the 
further evolution of thought will jtn* outh had to the 
complete rulmrtmmi/atnm of knowlodge and feeling, 
to nut our fauna resolutely toward the light. The 
true religion** tenrher in Hindi a fian nnotml period in, 
therefore, not tint man who enter* tin* huttlu-fiidd of 
thought to light for the limit Inigo of yesterday against 
the knowledge of to-dny; but rather In* w ho, gifted 
with prophetic* vision, in tin* llr^l to enter avinputhetin- 
ally into all that mdetire re\enlt* euneeniing tli#» order of 
the universe, and h* prntdnim it m religious hearing* In 
a world that, for t h** time firing, ti him blinded u hy 
exees* of light,” Would that preiudier* and theologian* 
eould only thus realign tInnr privilege* and tSii-ir resjwm- 
nihilitioH, and from the bistort of the uuinv rjnwdw of 
dire struggle and eonfumon through n Imdi, ninitl dark- 
ne*w and despair, men have in the long it go of tin* {mut 
been earned forward, a* on n tidal wave, to higher lends 
of thought and hading, r«ut«l Intt rutrfi the if jiinit i«*n 
of a larger faith in mdmt the future hold* in store! 
Meanwhile, it ftt to flip great pr*t*t* jijirlimlnrly that wo 
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havo to look lor help. In ilie following magnificent 
linen of Wordsworth, for example, we may perhaps read 
the promise of a near and complete translation of the 
religious ideas which wo havo been here trying to in¬ 
terpret, out of the language of science into the lan¬ 
guage of this feelings—the proper language, be it ever 
remembered, for all religious thought: . 

“ I havo felt 

A presence that disturbs mo with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” * 

Of emu thing at least wo may rest assured. As each 
larger thought of the universe has at length been grown 
up into, and from the vantage-point then reached men 
havo looked back and seen their older conceptions in 
all their limitations and crudity; so will this largest 
thought yet brought upon the horizon of our possibility 


# lanes composed a few miles above Tintcrn Abbey, 1798. 
This superb production, together with such poems as Tennyson’s 
Ancient Hage and Akbar’s Dream—perhaps the finost religious 
pmuna of our time—should be carefully compared with those 
{tannages in The Task in which (Jowpor gave expression to the 
mechanical theism of Daley and his school. Such a comparison 
enables us to appreciate the real advance that wo havo made 
toward an emotional Ization of the now thoughts of science con¬ 
cerning the universe and the final mystery of life. 

If! 
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ho also oinofioitally uj*|»r*>pi ; and an, ulsu, 
thin has boon duuo, wilt mm rotih/u how ittt{iorfW| 
ull tho Udongiug to thmr stago of utifhfujH 

phio ihuism* Tlit’ii iiuli'iut will ffto rohgiuij* oiuu 
harmonizing with n widor, frtiiT, nnd doopor know 
of tho i Wimm, iiini n fuller and profotmdor no a so i 
Uoulity of wliit’li tho ututonw in hut tho {looting | 
flotation, an uuioh tnmsuoiid tho roIigmtM omoini 
our own day ua do thono tho rohgimM ottiotioim %\ 
fotiolnwonduppiug sawigo. Nor ran tho ftafttro pn 
of Hrionoo do othora iso tluin itmigtlim amt or 
thorn. As knowlrdgo gnmn 14 front morn tn m**r 
will u ttioro of rovoronou in m tlttrilT and tlio «; 
haruumioa of knowlodgo and finding in tho tir 
cornu will Im riolior and vaster thiisi tho hrnkott ; 
of tho past* Fur with every fresh t*xj*!«»nitif*#i th; 
a universe wliioh in literally pulsating with lifo j 
\erw 44 hottiidlest inward in the atom, txmndlioM 
ward through tin* whole" one furl will m*r rM 
grouter distinrf no**, and fill n larger jdare in the | 
of mon~~ tho furl tliiit* iifiml nil the “ nn.»torio* 1 
horiuuo the more mysterious the tntirn they nro ih 
about, thorn will remain tho iitistiltile rerhiiuty *' 
wo are 11 ovor in pronoun* of mi Infinite and K 
Knergv, from whieh nil things prm%mi u 
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